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LATERATURE. | 


GERMAN LITERATURE: UHLAND. 

FIRST PAPER. 
To give additional strength to the idea we 
have already suggested, that there is an. 
identity existing in the spiritual basis upon | 
which all poesy, in its several developments | 
or manifestations, is founded, we must refer | 
to the fact that the very same form of ex- | 
ternal natural beauty which may be courted | 


by the poet for the purpose of awakening | every analysis we can employ upon the sub- Germa 


poesy in the light of a subdivision of all 
poesy, as revealed to us through intellectual, 
pictorial, and melodious thought. From the 
circumstance that poetical language, as it is 
frequently termed, transposed into such a 
form as to constitute prose, loses its poetical 
qualities, that the very ideas, when changed 
from their metrical into a prosaic form, are 
no longer the ideas of poetry, but those of 
mere prosaic thought; we are led to con- 
clude that it is the rhythmical and metrical 
law that changes prose into poetry. By 


poetry, will be sought after by the musician, | jeet, we can arrive at no other conclusion. 


to excite melody, and by the painter, to call 
into activity the magie powers of his pencil. 
We cannot doubt that the same imagery | 
presented to us by the medium of the ex- 
ternal world, operates upon these three dis- 
tinct orders of mind, so as to produce the 
same effeet upon each, although the outpour- 
ings of the expression of feelings and emo- 
tion should be revealed under such a diversi- 
ty of forms. 
If we imagine to ourselves the poet, ac- 
companied by the painter and melodist, 
placed within the same external influences 
which prompted one of the finest passages of 
Milton, the description of the evening twi- 
light, we might see the same subject, work- 
ing alike in all three individuals; but when 
the feelings of each should disclose itself by 
outward expression, while the poet occupied 
common ground, the painter would take re- 
fuge in delineation, aided by color, light, and 
shade, and the musician would resort to tone 
in all its variety of harmony and discord, and 
their blendings from shapeless into shapen 
forms. Conelading that all subjective influ- 
—_— wpe en to the same result in 
awakenin giving vitality to poesy in its 
three distinet forms, we can ini that 
there is an identity in the spiritual origin of 
each, which cannot be mistaken. As regards 
oo of the highest development of 
mind as to color or tone, we have the great 
physical demonstration of positive science, 
that light, which forms the medium of and 
creates color, is the most subtile fluid, and 
the eye the most finely endowed organ of 
sense; that tone, pervading through a less 
refined medium, is subordinate to color, and 
the faculty which imparts it should, therefore, 
be ranked below all visual perception. 
This is the position we would assume in 
classifying poesy by its relative gradations, 
and we think it will be found that artists, 
gifted with the higher organ of sense, the 
visual perception, are more rare among their 
species than those gifted with the ear for 





melodious discernment. 
_. Without entering the problem of the 
identity of the three orders ef poesy we have 


lready suggested, we find it in closer rela- 
tion to our subject to inquire into the con- 
stituent elements of written poesy, or poetry 
in the literary sense. The rhetoric of our 
language and the skill of our most acute 
writers can furnish many an ample 
showing ~ vain ~% - to a oy 
mystery of poetry as it affects the mind both 
in the dneslocare of feeling and passion, and 
by the lavishment of all rich and melli- 
fluous expressions which form the embodi- 
ment of emotion; but rarely have any of 
these rhetorical attempts to solve the enigma 
-of the being and essence of poetry sueceed- 


7 


ed; nor are any definitions likely to sueceed, +the~tand~ of -the~ Suabians, the poetry of 
Uhland is cherished and admired as a na- 
tional favorite ; its favoritism in the North, 


unless by conn the subject with that of 
tone color, and by regarding written 








But the metrical property in composition 
bears a much higher impress than is usually 
imputed to it, and we do not disparage poe- 
try, by giving it no greater merit, no nobler 
attribute than the metrical form. We find 
that both rhyme and metre are regulated by 
the same law that pervades all the forms of 
melody and musical composition, the law of 
time ; and so intimately are the rules of time 
blended with musical thought, that no piece 
can be written without it. 

Hence we conclude that metrical and 
rhythmical composition is the transition from 
prosaic thought over into melodious concep- 
tion, and by observing how natural the transi- 
tion is, we are led to perceive the affinity be- 
tween poetry and music. 

There can be no greater enhancement of 
literary composition, than by illustrating writ- 
ten thought by the delineations and coloring 
of the painter and the tones of the musical 
composer, and, upon the same principle, writ- 
ten language acquires all the vigor, feeling, 
and inning. power which poetry is known 
to possess, by adopting the rhythmical and 
metrical forms, which are the nearest ap- 
proach we can make from language into mu- 
sical thought. 

Poetical language, as it is termed, is often 
used to express salineivee thought, and finds 
its way into the various departments of prose 
composition; yet the distinction should be 
more strongly marked between poetry and 
prose to allow the language of strong emo- 
tion, even when clothed in the finest rhetori- 
cal embellishment, to be termed the language 
of poetry. That the vein of poetical thought 
a poet oe often runs through prose 
composition, accompanied by a share of its 
melody, springing from a spiritual and un- 
traceable source, we are well aware of; and 
to such a characteristic degree is this seen in 
Fenelon’s Telemaque, that it is sometimes 
classed among the works of poetical fiction. 
Yet what Pein Dai here in view, is to treat of 
written poetry in its metrical and melodious 
form, which, at best, is the true distinction 
between it and prose. 

Viewed in the light of its affinity to 
melody, it becomes as distinct from prose, as 
a drawing sketch would be from a painting, 
previously to the filling up of outline with 
the expression of color and the marked con- 
trasts of light and shade. 

The author we have selected as the repre- 
sentative of the German Lyric, Uhland, is 
emphatically the poet of tone, and stands in 
a position of dissimilitude to Freiligrath, 
who, by his ethnogiaphical descriptions and 
by the strong and well-drawn Eastern ima- 
gery he ever presents to us, strikes us as the 
poet of color and pictorial fancy. 

Throughout southern Germany, including 


| for some time past, gave way to Heine, who, 
\in his poetical capacity, was an opponent of 
the romantic school, and rendered himself 
conspicuous by uprooting the old ideas of 
feudalism, in connexion with romantic poetry, 
and supplanting them by the more stern po- 
etical imagery of the age in which we live. 
This tendency spread throughout the North, 
where it found congenial minds, habituated 
to philosophical thought and abstract specu- 
lation, and more accessible to the innovations 
and new ideas of the day, and where Young 
w found active representatives in 
, Heine, Boerne, and others. 
_ It was through the influence of these 
writers, that that species of literature known 
|as the “ Zerrissenheits Literatur” obtained 
the ascendency throughout Germany. The 
lorigin of the Zerrissenheit may be traced 
| back as far as Goethe, who first drew the at- 
tention of the philosophical and critieal public 
| to that form of dramatic action where the in- 
| dividual and society, or the state, stand in 
strong antagonism; the institutions which 
uphold society being at war with the pas- 
| sions and impulses of the dramatic hero, and 
whose struggles with them claim the interest 
and sympathy of the spectator. 

From the same point of view we are led 
to see the uprooting and dissevering (Zerris- 
senheit) of the older modes of moral reflee- 
tion, which tainted the whole ethical code of 
Heine’s day, which was not only suffered to 
guide and regulate all subjective thought 
(subjective Zerrissenheit), but was applied 
to external affairs, and all the manifestations 
of art.. This spirit of disseveration was the 
characteristic of Heine’s writings, raising up 
an artistic performance, and then tearing it 
apart, to show of what it consisted; placing 
the negation upon his own positions, and 
scattering into fragments the most harmoni- 
ous structure.* 

In Uhland we find a living poet of the ro- 
mantic school, whose productions in poetical 
romance appeared long since, but were the 
foundation of his fame as a lyrical poet. In 
the department of lyrical poetry, Germany, 
probably, stands unrivalled in modern compo- 
sition, arising from the national earnestness 
of feeling, musical susceptibility, and a 
strong bias towards the outpouring of poeti- 
cal emotions, aided by the harmony of tone 
in language, and its excellent adaptation to 
the finer intonation of poetry and song. 

In their adaptation to the express.on of 
musical thought, the German and Italian 
languages stand in marked proximity, and 
though we cannot regard the perfection of 
song as a product of these languages among 
the people of Germany and Italy, yet we 
must look upon the language as the pliant 
instrument, upon which the passions and 
feelings exhibit themselves, and we can take 
it for granted, in an artistic sense, that the 
finer the tone of the instrument, the more 
elevated will be the performance. 

Of the few English critics who have dis- 
eussed the merits of Uhland, asa part of the 
romantic school, the majority find too much 
shadowynessin his productions, and his scenes 
too moonlightish, too much ornamented with 
tower and castle, knightly riders and elves, 
to allow them to find congeniality among the 
men of the present day, of different intel- 





* The “ Zerrissenheits Literatur” may be regarded as a 
development, in a literary of view, of the wide 
spirit of that skepsis which, prior to the French Revolu- 
tion, spread throughout Eu and left traces of its in- 
fluence up to the present , in morals, in social life, 
and political aspirations. 
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leetual mould and stature, and different ana- 
lytic perceptions from the men of the baronial 


This is, however, not the stand-point from 
which the uctions of poesy should be 
viewed, e have shown that some of its 
best emanations proceed from the simplest 
elements of idyllic life, and that the nearest 
approach to nature favors in its most 

ect artistic forms; and, by same ana- 

, looking back to the scenes of feudal 
times, we find a succession of pictu ue, 

tical, and historical facts, which afford 
ertility to the writing of our day, principally 
because the whole system of life stood in 
such strong contrast to our own. The ro- 
mantic age, as we now term it, stands before 
the mind as a prominent fact in the history of 
the past; those times and the characters 
they produced are replete with the spirit of 
poesy, in the sense we use the term; and the 
poet Uhland, as well as all others who have 
co-operated with him, in raising up these en- 
during memorials of the feudal past, with 
which the modern world is ae beth in 
song and painting, have accomplished nothin 
a od the taste and wants of the 
yb mec oe 

he element of the supernatural in ro- 
mantic fiction is essential to it: it is always 
craved after, and proceeds from the spiritual 
nature of man, and we believe it will always 
be called for in fiction, although d:ffering in 
its imagery and representation from time to 
time. From the circumstance of its not 
being moulded in with the character and his- 
toric scenes of the living age, and being only 
mixed up with the stories of the past, the 


mind recurs to all those traditions of by-gone | P@" 


events with the greater zest; and although 
we have done with prose romance of that ex- 
aggerated form in which it once infected 
modern literature, yet the ree of those 
riods which formed the groundwork of this 
literature remains in all its lustre, not in the 
least dimmed by that far perspective into 
which time is casting all the transactions of 
the past. 

So strong is the tendency to melody in the 
lyries of Uhland, that we find a very large 
portion of his popular pieces set to music, 
and embodied in the national song of the 
German people. Some years since a com- 

ny of amateur performers, known as the 
| Poteet visited this country, and among a 
number of well chosen and classical mor- 
geaux, they performed in a most perfect vocal 
quartette, “ The Chapel.” 

No better interpretation could have been 
given to Uhland’s poetieal conception in this 
soft and simple air, than the performance of 
the Hermanns furnished; showing, by the 
most finished vocal effort, the full foree of 
poesy in the attitude of harmony. In this 
musical composition the musical thought and 
that of the poet stand in pleasing emulation, 
and although the tones of our own lang 
are ill adapted to render the song in that 
original foree and feeling with which it ap- 
peals to the imagination, we offer as a substi- 
tute for the German, the following transla- 
tion :— 

THE CHAPEL. 


The silent chapel on yon hill 

Looks down tpon the valley near, 
See shepherd's boy beside the rill, 
List to his glad voice, loud and clear. 


Mournful notes from tower are falling, 
Strains of burial choir are nigh, 


uage | longer went to see him, 





The shepherd boy looks up on high. 


See yonder to their final home 

The joyous of the vale they bring, 

O shepherd boy, thy time will come! 
When for thee too the hymns they'll sing. 


HOUSSAYE’S PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES.” 


No one has caught more successfully in lite- 
rature the light spirit of the memoirs of the 
gay men aid women of France in the Ei 
teenth y than Arséne Houssaye. What 
Paul de Kock has done for the grisette of the 
present day, in the representation of her 
moods and caprices, the skilful scene-shifter 
and manaving director of the Théatre 
Frangais has performed for those elegant 
ladies of the regency, or the old monarchy, 
whose dowry was their beauty, who stepped 
from the eot to the salon, who left their 
humble attics for the carri of dukes, or 
the stately avenues or polished floors and 

ld sprinkled ceilings of Versailles. The 

ting joys of the instant, the “ Cynthia of 
the minute,” were never more suddenly 
caught or more successfully embalmed than 
by this philosophical entomologist in his case 
of fashionable butterflies. are three 
conditions essential to his felicities, a glimpse 
of the artist life—in poetry, the pencil, or 
the stage,—a beautiful heroine, and an indis- 
woniaili sentiment. Given these qualifica- 
tions, and he will reproduce for you the pie- 
turesque grouping of Watteau, the courtly 
ladies of Vandyke, and the exquisite sensi- 
bilities of Rousseau. But it is all theatrical 
scenery—the loves all vanish and the com- 
y scatters. Presto! the pleasant finery is 
all and darkness. 

* Philosophers and Actresses” is a gay and 
entertaining book, exceedingly Parisian. Its 
standard of morality is certainly not high—it 
has no rebukes for its splendid sinners except 
(and that is something of an exception) 
what the melancholy catastrophe of facts— 
those unpleasant sequences of disappoint- 
ment, desertion, or retribution, disclose. In 
all these respects it is historical and not argu- 
Tne igh kilfully disposed, th 

ne lights are skilfully dis , thes 
is swe rer perfumed, the brilliant pdr 
assembled, and, enter upon the scene, the 
future Maintenon :— 
THE WIFE OF SCARRON. 

“On the day after her wedding she com- 
menced the career of a femme savante, but. it 
was with a grace and reserve worthy of all 
praise, She was, at the same time, the scholar, 
the critic, and the secretary, of Searron; but 
she was, at the same time, his most devoted 
wife. When he suffered, she was by his side 
as when he gave utterance to the outpourings 
of his intellect. She studied Spanish, Italian, 
and even Latin ; but she also studied life. By 
degrees the rule of Searron in his house was 
eclipsed by the brillianecy of hers. They no 
ut her. ‘She had, 
says Monsieur de Noailles, ‘acquired an inex- 
haustible charm in conversation; every one 
knows the story of the servant, who, one day 
at the table, whispered in her ear, “Madame, 
or story still, for there is no roast to- 

ay.”’ 

2 Searron was no richer for his marriage. It 
often happened that there was no roast. He 
did not the less desire to live like a lord. He 
assumed, even like Seudery, the air of a patron 
of the arts. A letter of Pous-in informs us, 





A pe egg etn ty renege 7 By Arséne Housea: 
author of en and Women of the Kighteenth Century, 
2vols. Redfield. 
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t nted two pictures ordered by 
Roalee Fete de Bacchus, and a Féte de 
Amour. Mignard was a friend of the family. 
Spasrenialaens semua staan, He 

inted the first and the last portrait of 
Nedesbe de Maintenon, in 1669 and 1694. It 
is, unfortunately, only the last of these two 

its that we are uainted with. ‘We 
only know her as an old woman,’ says Mon- 
sieur de Noailles; ‘ we always picture her to 
ourselves, in her robe of fewillemorte and 
sombre head-dress, looking severe and reli- 
gious; ruling the court that had become seri- 
ous like herself.’ M A ge car her as a 
Saint Frangoise, noble dignified, but 
sombre and sorrowful, without a ray of her 
mer to lighten up the melancholy face. _ It is 
ike the Voltaire of the painters and the sculp- 
ters, who is.a ke bo burthened with 
eighty winters. ose whose brows have been 
touched by glory ay only crowned with 
laurel and eypress. e ideal characters only, 
or those that death has harvested in their 
bloom, appear before us crowned with roses 
and violets, 

“There is still another portrait of Madame 
Searron by Madame cog Bynes appears as 
one of the characters in Clélie, under the name 
of Lyriane; ‘ Nothing ean be compared to her 
without injustice. She was tall and of a beau- 
tiful figure, but her size was not of the kind 
that repels. She did not affect the beautiful, 
but was infinitely so. Her mind was formed 
expressly for her beauty.’” 


There is a capitally-told incident of the 
flight of one of these birds of gay plumage 
from the Boudoir of Voltaire. He himself 
is the narrator, in one of M. Houssaye’s 
fancy pieces, to the Marchioness de Boufflers: 


THE ESCAPE OF DE LIVRY. 

“If you eould see my portrait, painted at 

that time by Largilliore,* you would ld the 

it of a happy man or rather of a lover, 
or the joys of leve do not bestow that air of 
serenity and of beatitude that is seen in the 
elect of fortune, I shall never forget 
how liére painted this ; he used to come 
in the morning, always too early, for he found 
us in bed. She would spring out by the wall 
and call to him with her sweet voice: ‘Mon- 
sieur Largilli¢re, throw me my rose-colored 
sli !’ He handed her her slippers, while 
I hastened 1 ger ae my robe-de-chambre and 
make my toilet. I sat for i , and I 
was be wearied, for at pF oer tall she 
would come and Jean over my chair. And be- 
sides, the sitting was broken by a frugal break- 
fast, of fruits and coffee. Largilliére would 
have willingly given me his taleat for my mis- 
tress. He wanted to paint her it also, 
that it might hang asa pendant to mine. But 
love pores allows oye pd sm for a painter 
to paint the portraits of two lovers. @ por- 
tratt. of the one is hardly finished, tl 
already the other has rone. 

“Mademoiselle de Livry carried off my por- 
trait, before it was hardly finished, to her 
chamber in the rue Saint-André-des-Arts, for | 
had ended by paying what she owed there. 

“You know the result: Génouville, my 
dear Génouville, was affected at this unexpect- 
ed love which gave token of only ending with 
our lives; this little rogue, Genouville, came 
assiduously to breakfast with us. He 
to say, that never had wit and beauty 
been so well married. There was no end to 
epithalamiums that he sang in our honor, to 

e very day when he left me the privilege of 
singing an epithalamium upon himself, for he 
carried off my mistress. 
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“Cruel ones! They said to me: ‘We will 
go on before you to the theatre,’ and they 
never re My best friend! my most 
cherished love! I was furious, and wanted to 
draw my sword ; but she wrote to me, asking 
for her slippers—her entire property!—I set 
to laughing, but I thought I was still laughing, 
when my eyes were bathed in tears, for in her 
letter, she said to me stich tender, foolish, cruel, 
and charming things! I recollect this, for ex- 
ample: ‘Oh, my dearly beloved! I will adore 
you until death, for another is still you, your- 
self! Do we not always seek our first lover in 
our second? Fancy that [ am dead, and write 
my epitaph: Here lies one, who loved her lover 
well !—If Monsieur de Génouville carried me 
off, it was because we both thought, that if I 
remained any longer with you, you would 
never do anything. Lleave you to the nine 
muses. Farewell! 

“*Ah, marchioness!’ exclaimed Voltaire, 
pressing the hand of Madame de Boufflers, 
‘It was not the nine muses that I wanted, but 
the tenth. I pursued the fugitive, ready for 
anything; not being able to find her, I shut 
myself up with my despair. Do you now be- 
lieve in my tears of love?’” 


This is very gossamer. If you would have 
something in a different vein read the con- 
eluding tragedy of Chamfort or the execu- 
tion of Chenier—with the snuff-box—(an in- 
cident worthy of Sterne) of Roucher. 

We need not draw further on these vo- 
lumes. Their translation was commenced 
in our columns with the lively, suggestive 
portrait of Voltaire, and we some tithe 
since printed the welltold picturesque 
story—one of many such in these volumes— 
of “The Hundred and One Pictures of 
Taidif.” Our 1eaders know what to expect 
in M. Houssaye’s artistic volumes—for that 
is their happiest trait. M. Houssaye is an 
artist. Some of his best sketches are of 
painters, as that of Vandyke, and he has 
always the privileges of the etcher in view— 
“the colors and the grounds prepared.” 

Of the sentiment of his volumes we have 
said the whole and conveyed the severest 
censure when we have said that it is French 
and not English. It is the difference be- 
tween passion and sentiment, between prin- 
ciple and feeling. How differently do our 

poets, the Shak Ben Jonsons, 
nes, and Miltons handle the tender 
theme! Coarse they may be sometimes in 
their intensity ; but it is commonly an honest 
foree of nature which will endure, or the 
grossness may be readily thrown off from 
the turbulence, as the scum of the caldron 
from the purest liquors. What hero or hero- 
ine of M. Houssaye ever dreamt of discourse 
like this @— 


“Let me pot to the marriage of “rue minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

O no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his 
height be taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and 
cheeks 

Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and 


weeks, 
Bat bears it out even to the edge of doom, 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved.” 








WARE’S LECTURES ON ALLSTON.* 


Tuese Lectures now first seek an audience, 
but it is from the printed page instead of the 
desk. They were the last work of their re- 
cently deceased author, and were awaiting 
the last touch of his hand when he was re- 
moved from this world. Such a work is a 
fitting termination of the life of a liberal and 
accomplished scholar—a legacy which any 
writer might be glad to leave to his country. 

A parallel might be run between the au- 
thor of this work and the great artist he has 
delighted to honor. Both are now lost to 
professions which could il] spare, from by no 
means thick-serried ranks, such men; and the 
volume before us, like the chief work of the 
artist of which it treats, is a fragment, the 
hand of the painter and the ecritie being alike 
ae ay we death. 

r. Ware claims the highest rank for 
Allston. He compares his landscapes with 
Salvator’s,* his female heads with Titian’s, 
his Jeremiah with Michael Angelo’s Prophets. 
It is, however, in the portrayal of ideal 
female beauty that he considers him to have 
worked most in harmony with his tastes, and 
to have achieved his most successful works. 
Among these he gives the preference to The 
Valentine (in the possession of Mr. George 
Ticknor of Boston). All of Mr. Allston’s 
chief works are, however, passed in review, 
and full yet discriminating meed of praise 
dealt to each. One of the five lectures is 
principally devoted to the Belshazzar. A 
close criticism is given of this remarkable 
work, in which exception is taken to the 
want of emotion exhibited in the counte- 
nances of the subordinate figures of the 
composition, the absence of expression and 
force in the face of Daniel, and the archi- 
tectural defects of the foreground. ~ 

Mr. Ware’s remarks on the various artistic 
topics to which he refers are admirable; as, 
for example, the following, on 


REPOSE. 


“All the pictures to which I have just re- 
ferred, and many others, to which I shall pre- 
sently turn your attention, are examples of 
that peculiar charm in art, styled by the 
crities, re There is hardly a work from 
the hand of Allston which is not, either in the 
whole, or in some considerable part, an in- 
stance in point. The word Re alone, 
perhaps with sufficient accuracy, describes the 
state of mind, and the outward aspect of na- 
ture intended by it. It describes the breath- 
less silence and deep rest of a midsummer 
dey, when not a leaf moves, and the shadows 

dark and heavy upon the face of the clear 
water, which repeats every object near it as 
in a mirror; the cow on the bank, half asleep, 
lazil wee | the cud and flapping away 
the fies from her side ; and the eal} coud to 
hreak the silence, the sleepy drone of the 
locust; while a warm, misty atmosphere, 
throu meer just catch the roofs af the 
neighboring vi ee all things in its 
sys folds. Or, it desoribes the weary 
oot-traveller sitting upan a stone by the 
brook-side, as he resta, watching the sheep as 
they nibble the short grass, or the falling of 
the autumn leaves, as they alight upon those 
which had fallen hefore; these the only 
sounds, save the gurgling of the water among 
the pebbles, and the distant Sabbath bell that 
echoes among the hills. The poets under- 
stand this deep repose, and paint no picture 

r. 





* Lectures on the Works and Genius of Washington 
Sampson 


rom Ry William Ware. Baston: Phillips, 





“* Now fades the glim landscape on the sight, 
And all the air hectunn stillness hold 
Save where the beetle whecls his route 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds : 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping ow] does to the moon complain 
Of such as, Mt eape Lee her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign.’ 


And in the words of Bryant: 


Languidly in the shad bere the thick tort 
n the shade, w ick turf, 
Yet Singin from the kisses of the sun 


Retains some freshness, and I woo the wind 
That still delays its coming,’ 
And again: 


“*The massy rocks themselves, 

And the old and ponderous trunks of prostrate trees 

That lead from knoll to knoll a causey rude, 

Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark 

With all their earth upon them, twisting high, 

Breathe fixed tranquillity,’ 
There is much that is closely kindred in the 
genius of Bryant and Allston. They both 
love, prefer, the calm, the thoughtful, the con- 
templative. Their pictures, in color and in 
verse, paint, oftener than any other theme, 
this silence, rest, deep repose of nature; the 
moat of Allston full of poetry, the poems of 

ryant gushing with life and truth. 

“ As in these exquisite lines: 
** And now, when comes the calm mild day, as still euch 


days will come, ; 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter 


When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all 

the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fra- 

grance late he boré, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream 

no more.’ 

“Here are music, try, and painting— 
like Canova’s Three Graces, embracing each 
other—bound together in indissoluble union ; 
beautiful apart, beautiful always, but more 
beautiful when knit together by such a bond. 
I may add of this hymn of Bryant, that, like 
the Elegy of Gray, the one hardly less perfect 
than the other, the pathos and the beauty are 
too deep for any one to trust his voice to read 
aloud.” 


As a specimen of his treatment of indi- 
vidual pictures, we will take his remarks, 
combined from different portions of the 
volume, on his favorite, 


THE VALENTINE. 


“For the Valentine, 1 may say, though to 
some it may seem an extravagance, | have 
never been able to invent the terms that 
would sufficiently express my admiration of 
that picture—I mean, of its color; though, as 
a whole, it is admirable for its composition, for 
the fewness of the objects admitted, for the 
simplicity, and naturalness of their arrange- 
ment, But the charm is in the color of the 
flesh, of the head, and of the two hands. The 
subject is a young woman reading a letter, 
holding the open letter with both the hands. 
The art can go no further, nor, as I believe, 
has it ever gone any further. Some pigments 
or artifices were unfortunately » which 
have caused the surface to crack, and which 

uire the picture now to be looked at, at 
a further remove than the work, on its own 
account, needs or requires; it even demands 
a nearer approach, in order to be well seen, 
than these eracks will permit. But these ac- 
cidental blemishes do not materially interfere 
with the appreciation and enjoyment of the 
picture. It Sen what I conceive to be, that, 
most rare merit—it has the same universal 
hue of nature and truth, in both the shadows 
and the lights, which Nature has, but Art 
almost never, and which is the great cross to 
the artist. 

* 


* * * 

“If Leonardo Da Vinci's Mona Lisa, which 
he was four years in painting, deserved the 
immortality which has been awarded to it, 
much more, at least equally, do the Beatrice, 
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the Rosalie, the Valentine. And if the pic-| red him—no indifference; that seriptural 
ture of "s mistress could not be pur- | subjects, the only ones that would prove at- 
chased, though covered thick with gold, even tractive to him, which another might treat, 
deeper should it be piled for the Valentine. | with no doubt as to their fitness and proprie- 
In my opinion thete is not existing a picture | ty, he could not touch at all, or without trem- 
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of this class, which, for the merits«t art, stands bling; without trembling too much to com- 
higher than this, The picture of Leonardo's | mand a free use of his powers, or even think | 
just named, Raffaelle’s Poteaink of the Tri-| it right to use them so at all. This is but a) 
ties Titian’s Flora, all so celebrated ; not one conjecture, but plausible, as it seems to me. 
possesses in superior ‘perfection the qualities |“ Sin%e writing this as a conjecture, | have 
which make a work of art supremely beauti- been happy to find the conjecture verified in 
ful,—a transcript absolutely perfect, of the | a brief article written by Dr. Channing at the 
most beautiful nature. This marvellous per-| time of Mr, Allston’s death, to whom he dis- 
fection lies in the color, repose, naturalness, | tinctly declared that ‘He never could make 
simplicity of the figure. The drawing is all | that person, or those characters, Christ and 
true, the forms all graceful, and the objects of | his Apostles, subjects of his art.’” 

still life, whatever they may be, simple almost | bes rn 

to barrenness ; yet is the genius lavished upon| A suggestion is made in the course of 
the color so remarkable, that it must ever re-| these volumes which we would gladly see 
main one of the chief works of the artist, if| seconded by all the friends of Art. It is, 
not his chiefest, searce ever equalled by any | 


artist of any time, and never surpassed.” 


A marked characteristic of Allston, as 
perhaps of all truly great artists, was his de- 
votional spirit, and consequent strict con- 
scientionsness. ‘To this we owe his unre- 
mitting labors and the small number of works 
his many years of exclusive devotion to art 

roduced, but to this very concentration is 

ue, in conjunction with his natural genius, 
the surpassing excellence of these works. 
The feeling may have in his latter years 
gained somewhat of the mastery over his 
resolution, and made him too severe a critic 
of his own performances, but it was still a 
noble and delightful trait. Mr. Ware bears 
eloquent testimony on this subject :-— 


DEVOTION IN ART, 


“Mr. Allston’s mind was a religious mind— 
another reason of his suecess, He looked at 
subjects, as he looked at nature, through a 
religious medium, Everything was colored 
by it to his eye. This was a great happiness 
to him, as a man, as it was a great additional 
source of power, as an artist. Beato Angelico 
was not more a religious man than he—nor 
Overbeck ; religious in no one-sided, teehnical 
sense, but in the universal senses He was, 
indeed, of a particular church ; but he was, in 
religion, what he so emphatically declared 


himself in art, a wide liker; by charity in re- | 


ligion and benevolence in art, he was alike 
distinguished. It is delightful onee more to 
see religion in so close alliance with art. If 


that a portion of Mr. Allston’s works should 
be publicly exhibited for a month or two in 
each year, or if such frequency should be 
considered too great a tax on the liberality 
of their owners, at intervals of two or more 
years. Such an exhibition would be a 
| libersl boon to the public, and if held in the 
/summer months, when these paintings are 

usually covered over in consequence of their 
owners’ leaving their city residences, and in 
a fire-proof building such as we presume the 
new Boston Atheneum to be, would expose 
| the paintings to at least no greater risks than 
they now run at that season in partially oc- 
eupied houses. At the same time, a liberal 
sum could be raised by the admission fees, 
which would be gladly paid, for some noble 
artistic purpose, and the revived public in- 
terest in these works might lead to the pub- 
lication by subscription of a series of engrav- 
ings, exeeuted on a large scale and in the 
highest style of art, of Allston’s chief works. 
The publication of the outlines left by him 
was, we believe, remunerative; a more ex- 
tensive work—a series, for example, of ten 
plates at five dollars each, one or two to be 
issued in a year—might, if properly manag- 
ed, be also successful. 


MRS. ELLET’S PIONEER WOMEN.* 








| Mrs. Exter claims with justice that her 
volume forms a proper pendant to those b 
her on the Women of the Revolution whie 





an undevout astronomer is mad, what shall be have preceded it, as it was undoubtedly 
said of the artist? One would think it eould | owing to the Revolution that the emigration 
hardly be otherwise than that the student of | to and settlement of the West which follow- 
nature, for the simple, beautiful ends of art, | ed the close of the war and the adoption of 
should be religious, in the sense of a devo-| the Federal Constitution, were carried on 
tional mind; penetrated with sentiments of! with such rapidity and success. The war 


reverence and love, for the grandeur and the 
loveliness of the Creator's works. Were it 
oftener so, it is easy to see what a spirit of 
elevation it would necessarily communicate to 
art, to what a different class of subjects it 
would lead the mind, to what a different 
manner of treating them ; in a word, into how 
different and more exalted a state it would 
bring it, and from how much loftier a point it 
would view all subjects that came within. its 
sphere. It will not necessarily declare itself 
by the seleetion and treatment of oe dis- 
tinetively religious. By no means, ough it 
will naturally do this oecasionally. It will 
rather reveal itself indirectly, but only the 
more powerfully. And here, one cannot but 
sometimes regret, and yet, with misgivings, 
that, while Allston was so eminently of a re- 
ligious spirit, it should not oftener have drawn 
him away from his devotion to the purely 
beautiful; that it should never, in a single 
instance, have led him for his theme to the 





itself, as the author well observes, furnished, 
'in the privations to which it exposed the 
| mothers and daughters at home, no Jess than 
| the sons and fathers in the field, a discipline 
of resolution and endurance whieh was a fit 
preparation for a life in what were then and 
| for some time after western wilds. 
| ‘The materials for this volume have been 
| collected from the few local histories which 
_bave been published at the West, the collec- 
| tions in print and manuseript of the Histori- 
| cal Societies which have been formed there, 
/and in a great measure from the personal 
| narratives in some instances of the “ pioneer 
_ women” themselves, who are here and there 





| found, in an honored and peaceful old age, 
| enjoying with their descendants the comforts 


and luxuries of civilized life—the densely- 
populated town which surrounds them often 


| covering the site of the cabin and clearing of 
New Testament. But I am inclined to think | “>> 
that it was his religious reverence that deter- 
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their younger days. In other instances they 
have been furnished by the children of the 
persons commemorated, These cireum-. 
stances furnish sufficient guarantee, if any 
were needed, of the authenticity of the nar- 
ratives, 


We have in these pages a varied succes- 


sion of scenes of toilsome and dangerons 
_journeyings, groupings around camp-fires, 


encounters with wolves and bears; Indian 
assaults on solitary cabins, often repulsed 
by the vigorous resolution and sharp wits of 
the mother of the household, tales of famine 
and privation; but however varied the inci. 
dents, the denouement in almost all is the 
same, the happy one of success. 

Selecting somewhat at hazard from Mrs. 
Ellet’s goodly stock of hair-breadth ’scapes 
and other exciting incidents, we give, as 
fair specimens of her volume, the follow- 
ing :-— 

MRS, DUNHAM AND HER FAMILY. 


“An instance of female heroism which oc- 
eurred at a station some six miles west of 
Nashville, may be here related. Mra Dun- 
ham, the wife of one of the pioneers, while 
sitting in her house at work—her little chil- 
dren playing in the yard—heard them seream 
out suddenly, and rushing to the door, saw 
them running from several Indians. One of 
the savages was in the act of clutching her 
daughter, six or seven years of age, and suc- 
eeeded in laying hold of the child, a few yards 
from the door. There were no men on the 
premises ; but the mother seized a hoe standing 
against the house near the door, and rushed at 
the Indian with the be te te, Before 
she came near enough to strike him with it, 
however, he let go the child, who ran into the 
house, the mother oe The Indian pur- 
sued them closely, and pushed his gun into the 
door before it could be clused, to shoot Mrs. 
Dunham. She kept her hold of the door, and 
slammed it to violently, eatching the gun be- 
tween it and the door-post, and holding it 
with all her force, while the savage tried in 
vain to get the weapon released. She then, 
with singular presence of mind, ealled aloud, as 
if to some person within, ‘Bring me that gun!’ 
The Indian understood enough of English to 
know her meaning, and believing there were 
other persons in the house, he left his gun and 
made off. The other children had found shel- 
ter in the house, and were thus preserved 
from massaere by their mother’s energy and 
self-possession.” 

“MAD ANN” BAILEY’S JOURNEY. 

“Marauding parties of Indians were often 
seen in the valley of the Kanawha, and the 
Virginians doubted not their intention of 
making a desperate effort to dislodge them 
from this favorite hunting nd, <A runner 
was sent from Capt. Arbuckle, at Point Plea- 
sant, to Capt, Clendenin, the commander of the 
garrison, with information that a hundred or 
more Indian warriors had been seen the da 
previous crossing the Ohio at Racoon Is'and, 
some ten miles below. It was supposed their 
design was to attack the fort at Charleston, or 
at Big Levels, in Greenbrier county. All the 
inhabitants around were immediately gathered 
into the fort. 

“At this erisis the terrible fact was an- 
nounced that their ammunition was nearly ex- 


hausted. It was determined to send immedi- 
ately to Camp Union, now Lewisburg, for a 


supply ; but few men could be spared from the 
fort, and none was willing to encounter, with 
a small party, the perils of a hundred miles 
journey through a trackless forest. Mrs. Bailey 

eard of the difficulty, and instantly offered her 
services, saying she would go alone. Her ac- 
uaintance with the country, her excellent 





horsemanship, her perseverance, and fearless 
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spirit, were well known, and the commander 
of the garrison at length yielded to her solici- 
tatien. A good horse was furnished her; with 
a stock of jerked venison and johnny-cake, 
she set her face towards Greenbrier, armed 
with rifle, ete. and resolutely overcoming 
every obstacle in the ruggedness of the way 
through the woods, the mountains she had te 
cross, and the rivers to swim, undaunted by 
the perils threatening from wild beasts and 
straggling parties of Indians, she reached 
Camp Union in safety, delivered her orders, 
and being provided with a led horse fully 
laden, as well as her own, set forward on her 
return. 

“She used to relate how her trail was fol- 
lowed for hours together by wolves, watching 
for an opportunity to attack her horses. 
When night set in she was compelled to make 
large fires to keep the wild beasts at bay. To 
protect herself in slumber from the danger o 
rattlesnakes and copperheads, which infested 


tria gives the Review an opportunity to sum | variety of contents is T'he Industrial Re- 
up conclusions touching the Mission of Kos-| sources of the Southern and Western States, 
suth, and apply some pungent reflections to|to be completed in three volumes, and of 
the aiders and abettors of the Hungarian’s | which the first volume is before us. ‘The 
unfortunite positions. The paper on the | editor and author of the work is J. De Bow, 
Great Exhibition is a novelty on a worn-out | Esq., the conductor of the Commercial Ma- 
theme, but it gains its attractiveness by the sa- | gazine, published under his name at New 
crifice of half the truth on an important sub- | Orleans. We would merely announce the 
ject. Itisa lively enumeration of the blunders | issue of this first volume of one of the most 
| of merely “scientific” men, with a catalogue of | important publications of the day, indispen- 
the many important inventions and discove-| sable for statesmen, merchants, political 
ties due to practical people and working me- | economists, and wheever would be possess- 
chanies utterly ignorant of the difference be- | ed of a complete library. When the remain- 
tween the calculus and a common pebble. ing volumes complete the work, we shall be 
|The idea is pressed rather hard, particularly | able to pay our respects to the “ Industrial 
in the plea for ignorance and imbecility in | Resources” more at large. 

what is said of Sir Humphrey Davy’s Safety | Parisian Sights and French Principles is 
Lamp. “As to its utility to the miner, it | the title of a well illustrated 12mo., publish- 
/ certainly has not prevented colliery explo- | ed by the Harpers. The “Sights” are de- 


sions; seareely a week passes without one. scribed with animation and an eye to whatis 








the wilderness, she had to construct a pioneer | In consequence of having these lamps, the | most characteristic in the thing itself, with a 


bedstead every night, by driving into the 
ground four forked sticks about three feet high, 


men are induced to work in places that no | regard to the profitable gratification of the 
one would think of entering with a naked | curiosity of the untravelled American. The 


adjust upon them other sticks to serve as bed | light; and when there, if a single miner un- | “Principles” are of the sound Anglican 
rails and slats, and any them with a quan- | covers his light, or lights his pipe by sucking | standard, and unflinchingly applied to the 
] 


tity of green boughs, her 





anket serving asa/the flame through the wire cover, or if he | seductive facts of the gay capital. We 


musquito bar. Thus she would sleep amidst | drops his lamp, and a single mesh of wire is know of no book of its class which tells 
the howling of wolves, the screaming of | broken, or if a current of gas blows against | more of what is really distinctive of Paris. 
panthers, and the buzzing of troublesome in- | jt, or a particie of coal is inflamed by resting | Its observations are brought down to the 


sects; at break of day replacing the loads on | on jt, the mine is blown up ”—quod est ab- | newest era, the volume closing with a per- 


her horses, and resuming h-r journey, nd 


simple breakfast being eaten on horseback 
She arrived in safety with her supplies at the 
= * * * * ~ 

“ After the troubles with the Indians were 
over, Mrs. Bailey still retained her singular 
habits. She spent much of her time in fishing 
and hunting, and would shoot deer and bears 
with the expertness of a backwoodsman. In 
person she was short and stout, and of coarse 
and masculine appearance, and she seldom 
wore afull woman’s dress, having on usually a 
skirt with a man’s coat over it, and buckski 
leggins.” 

AN IRRESISTIGLE MAIDEN. 

“True to the habits of a matron of the olden 
time, Mrs. Allen has always shown a delicate 
sense of propriety in her deportment and eon- 
versation. She looks back with some pride to 
the days of her bellehood, and speaks ocea- 
sionally of the sixteen offers received before 
she was eighteen; but with her characteristic 
regard for decorum, tells of the reproof she 
onee administered to one over-forward suitor. 
In the mountainous parts of Virginia, where 
carriages were but little used, the men and 
women were accustomed to travel altogether 
on horseback. Miss Tate (afterwards Mrs. 
Allen) was one day in attendance at a funeral, 
after the conelusion of which the newly-be- 
reaved widower rode up to the side of her 
horse, and to her extreme surprise, expressed 
a wish that she might be induced to consent to 
fill the place of the dear departed one whose 
mortal remains had just an laid in the 


grave. The young lady regarded him with as- | 


tonishment and displeasure, and sternly for- 
bade him to name that subject to her again 
under a year. Just a year from that day he 
proposed in due form, and was rejected !” 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue North American Review for October 
is a vigorous and quite readable number, 
with an eye to topics of contemporary inte- 
rest, and some spirit in the treatment of 
them. The gold supply from California is 
handled in two ate articles, with a con- 
sideration of the imminent changes in the 
specie currency, and a defence of the Coin- 
age Bill before Congress. Mr. Stiles’s Aus- 


surdum. The review might as well have | sonal account of the massacre of December 
spoken disrespectfuily of razors, because | of last year, consequent upon the coup état. 
nglishmen in the month of November cut The remarks on education, intemperance, 
their throats with them. Mr. Ewbank could | the theatre, &c., with the data upon which 
probably tell a much more humorous story | they are based, are freely and firmly present- 
on the other side if he were to unfold the|ed. The numerous wood cuts are taken 
experiences of the Patent Office. But no | from the best sources of the modern illus- 
man seriously—with a soul above a Yankee | trated Parisian publications, and add greatly 
whittler of wooden nutmegs—at tnis time | to the liveliness of the volume. 
of day seeks to divorce science from its prac-| The new number of Putnam’s Semi- 
tical applications. If the very readable arti- | Monthl Library is a spirited production 
cle in the North American were anything | from the pen of a lady well known in our 
more than a clever squib, we might expect to | periodical and newspaper press, who assumes 
see the announcement that Harvard had re- | the signature of Cora Montgomery. The 
solved to have nothing more to do with ma- title of her volume is The Eagle Pass ; or, 
thematics, pure or mixed, had abolished Life on the Border—a series of descriptive 
these professorships, and utterly forsworn, sketches of travel and adventure centring in 
on a copy of its favorite tea-colored Review, | the distant settlement of that name in West- 
any further impertinent allusions to Euclid | ern Texas, on the banks of the Rio Bravo— 
or Legendre. ‘The other articles are local the vicinity of Fort Dunean. The book is 
papers on Winthrop’s Speeches and Felton’s | written in an enthusiastic, energetic style, 
Memorials of Dr. Popkin—the Doctor being | keeping full in view, however, the facts of 
discussed without too much ceremony by an | real life. The exigencies and associations 
old pupil—and a pleasant treatment of the | of a new settlement on the South Western 
two biographical subjects of the quarter, Jef- | frontier are narrated in a striking, picturesque 
frey and “y arvenrtng |manner. - The grievance of the book, for the 
A well prepared suggestive book, embrac- suppression of which the pen of Cora Mont- 
ing both faets and principles, is a volume | gomery is well calculated to do valiant battle, 
just published by Scribner, Essays on the is the Mexican system of Peon slavery, by 
Progress of Nations, by Ezra C. Seaman, an | which large numbers of her subjects are held 
enlarged and renanar issue of a work, of | in bondage to satisfy the claims of persons to 
which several portions have appeared during whom they are indebted. The Mexiean au- 
the last few years. Mr. Seaman’s investiga- | thorities have not hesitated to cross the 
tions take a wide range, have been pursued for | boundary line to the United States to seize 
many years, and show not only industry and the victims of this law. The subject has 
research, but an intelligent and independent been brought before Congress at Washing- 
spirit of reflection. is course embraces | ton, with very inadequate results, in the way 
the effect on the progress of the world of of suppression of the evil. The military 
civil, political, and religious liberty, of educa- | posts are weak and inefficient against the 
tion, of science and discovery, of the various | marauding Mexicans. At least, it is the tes- 
elements of political economy, the power of | timony of Cora Montgomery (without min- 
associations and corporations, and especially | cing matters with the Secretary of State) 
the array of commercial wants and supplies. | that bands of Indians and Mexiean robbers 
Free trade is a prominent point of discussion, have the free range of the territory, 
on which Mr. Seaman freely handles the slaughtering and plundering with impunity. 
«established authorities.” The sections on It cannot, however, be long before a remedy 
Population present in a condensed view the | is found for these difficulties in a stronger 
results of much careful investigation, with | military force and the growth of the settle- 
the latest statistical tables. ments, not to look beyond to the prospects 














An important work of wide sweep and | of internal changes in Mexico herself, Be- 
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sides this and other public topics we might | German life, translated from Temme (Har- 


uote from the domestic pictures of Cora 
ontgomery, but the low price at which the 
book is issued and its popular form, give 
every reader an opportunity to consult the 
original. A copyright volume, with an ori- 
and attractive subject, is here offered by 


Mtr Putnam at the exceedingly low priee of | and power of this favorite author's style. 


twenty-five cents. 

Some time since the Literary World re- 
viewed at length Mr. Kenrick’s two volumes 
on Ancient Under.the Pharaohs, from 
the London edition. They were also the 
subject of a capital article from the London 
Times, reprinted in our columns. We are 
happy to state the work is now published in 
an American edition, in two very neat 


volumes, by Redfield. The peculiarity of | 
the book is its fidelity in sifting the labors of | 


other authors, the original explorers and 
crities, and presenting the result of the latest 
investigations in a series of chapters, dis- 
tinctively arranged, both with regard to the 
various manners and customs and the chro- 
nological periods. Every statement is sup- 


ported by a eareful reference at the foot of 


the page to the original authorities. The 
work is one of great value for its sound in- 
formation, and is eminently readable. 

A new collection of poems by Mrs. Anna 
Lewis, Myths of the Minstrel, bearing the 
imprint of the Appletons, exhibits the cus- 
tomary warmth of sentiment and poetic cul- 
ture of the authoress. Several of the poems 
rouped together under the title of “ My 
Study,” have appeared originally in our co- 
lumns. They show not only technical skill 
in composition, but the possession of the no- 
bler eonsolations of the art divine. Another 
series of poems in this volume, the “ Sonnets 
from the Italian”—the suggestion of the 
translation being only a pleasant mask, we 
presume, for the original sentiments of the 
writer—is marked by energy of ‘feeling. 

Stories of Ancient Rome, by F. W. Ricord 
(M. W. Dodd), is a little volume in the 
schoo! of Abbott’s popular biographies of 
ancient celebrities, written to familiarize 
youth with ancient topics, which they will 
meet with piecemeal at school, and which 
they will do well to revise afterwards, with 
Arnold and Niebuhr. The “Stories of 
Rome” are the lives of the kings, from Ro- 
mulus to Tarquinius Superbus. 

Archibald Cameron; or, Heart's Trials, is 
a volume of the class of “religious novels,” 
but with a Scottish sagacity and practical 
turn which supply more of the incidents of 
everyday life than we usually meet with in 
such publications. It is the domestic history 
of a young clergyman. It is published by 
Seribner, who has just issued an “improve- 
ment” (qy.) of the Bible narrative of the 
fall of man, in a book entitled Our First 
Mother, a series of Evenings devoted to the 
familiar discussions of theology by Mrs. 
Millingham and the female members of her 
family. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin contrasted with Buck- 
ingham Hall, by Robert Criswell (D. Fan- 
shaw), is one of the numerous replies to 
Mrs. Stowe’s publication, giving a counter 
Southern view of the question. It is dedi- 
cated to the memory of Henry Clay, in a 
preface which preserves a charaeteristic an- 
eedote of oe — orator—the story of his 
use, in one of the Union s hes, of a frag- 
ment of the coffin of Washington. which the 
author cf this yolume had presented to him. 
Anna Hammer, a tale of gontemporary 





_per’s Select. Novels), is a pieture of the evils 
_of the petty German principalities, from the 
_ pen of a political reformer. 

| A Hart has issued a new novel by Emma 
_Southworth— Virginia and Magdalene ; or, 
_ the Foster Sisters; marked by the readiness 


The Singing School Companion is a eol- 

, lection of seeular and sacred music by Joseph 

| and Horace Bird, pablished by Wilkins, Rice, 
and Kendall, Boston. 

Two new numbers of Peterson's Portrait 
Gallery include portraits, with biographies, 
of Patrick Henry, Calhoun, Moultrie, Cass, 
Jackson, and Fenimore Coeper. The re- 
duced price is a new recommendation to gene- 
ral circulation of its well established elaims. 
_ The last number of the Art Journal (Vir- 
| tue) has papers on the Embellishment of 
Public Buildings with Painting and Seulp- 
ture, the Employment of Metals in Orna- 
mental Manufacture, the French artist Le 
Sueur, richly illustrated, Middle Age relies, 
a visit to Chertsey by Mrs. Hall, The Lady 
Godiva by G. Jones, with an Infant Bacchus, 
by Sir Martin Shee, from the Vernon Gal- 
lery, and the famous Canova of the Mother 
of Napoleon, from Chatsworth—a well filled 
number of this attraction of Fine Art publi- 
cation. 

There is a well reasoned paper on the 
“ Sabbath” in Harper’s Magazine for Octo- 
ber, with the conclusion of Abbott’s sum- 
mary of Lynch’s Dead Sea Expedition, more 
Napoleon eulogy, and the usual staple of 
Dickens and Bulwer. This magazine, just 
entering on its second hund thousand, 
shows no little tact and enterprise on the 
part of its publishers. Their outlay is libe- 
ral, and generally in the right direction. 








MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 

— Tue friends of Mr. Macready will be 
deeply pained to Jearn that he has sustained 
another domestic affliction—intelligence hav- 
ing been received by the last steamer of the 
death of Mrs. Macready, at Plymouth, on 
the 18th of September. Mr. Macready lost 
an only brother in the autumn of 1848, and 
a daughter in the spring of 1850, This last 
bereavement must be a severe blow to Mr. 
Macready in his retirement, and it will be 
sincerely deplored by a large circle of sympa- 
thizing friends in America. 


— Merely by way of illustration of the 
humors of election time, we clip from a 
graphie leader in a democratic county 
“ gazette,” headed “ 000,005 whigs abroad,” 
the following impartial report of a turn-out 
of the opposite party :— 

“When the race-course and fai unds 
_had poured their crowds into the village at 
dusk, our friends began to anticipate quite a 
‘jam,’ and looked as smiling as so many 
‘baskets of chips.’ The stages from the Lake 
| soon began to arrive, and an expectant crowd 
flocked around them to greet their orator. 
But the gentleman was nowhere to be seen! 
‘He ain’t here,’ observed some one who had 
been searching perseveringly among the va- 
lises and bandboxes in the express-wagon. 
The editor of the whig luminary of these parts 
staggered at this confirmation of his worst 
fears ; but collecting himself, he addressed the 
driver in & manner that would have made the 
fortune of a theatrical ‘supe’-—‘Good G—d, 
Mr. Cook! Is there no other stage?’ Alas, 
there was not, and consequently no speaker! 
And as this heart-rending conviction burst 
upon the editor’s seyen senses, down went the 











snarled-up flag, and he went home for the 
pet of fee ing awfully about the matter! 
“We are al to say, however, that this 
dire catastrophe did not dampen the ardor of 
something like half a dozen inveterate whigs, 
who went about their up-/ill business, and as- 
eended to the meeting-house with a despera: 
tion worthy a more grateful cause, The pro- 
cession wound its ‘lazy length along’ in nearly 
the following order : 
“1. A rather seedy hat, and 
“2. One of the Patriarehs under it; 
“3. A stick in the hands of 
“4, A eross-looking Club-man puffing 
“5. A cigar. 
“6. A whig turned 
“7. An Apostle, with 
“8. Gen, Seott’s life and 
“9. Wm, A, [E] Robinson’s speech under 
his arm ; 
“10. One boy wondering if he was going to 
“11. A funeral [ 
When the imposing procession had entered 
the ianetidintandion the exércises of the even- 
ing opened with music; that is, a drum- 
mang of feet by the shivering patriarch who, we 
think, would have liked to drum up an audi- 
ence about as easily as he eould upon the 
floor,” &e. 


— An announcement in an Engtish paper 
by a vocalizing visitor of ours in former days, 
informs us of a novel method by which to 
reach the land of Presidential elections :— 


“A Prize Passace.—Mr. Henry Russell, at 
his entertainment last week in the Lyceum 
Theatre, London, distributed four prizes, each 
giving afree eto America. Mr. Russeil, 
we believe, intends to re his entertain- 
mente in a few days at Liverpool and Shef- 
field ; and as the whole of the night’s proeeeds 
is to be expended in the prizes, there is some- 
thing laudable in the plan.” 


— The London Times, in 2 late review of 
a new illustrated edition of “The Parables 
of the New Testament,” from the press of 
Mr. John Mitchell, is playfal at the expense 
of enterprising publishers :-— 

“Publishers, like other mortals, have their 
hobbies, and all men, whether publishers or 
not, have their moments of eommendable 
weakness, when, knowing themselves to be on 
the whole winners in the great game of life, 
they are willing to play for a time at manifest 
loss and disadvantage for the mere love of 
8 Longmans count their gains by thou- 
sands when they publish a his like that of 
Babington Macaulay; but small profit, save 
that which acerues to them from a satisfied 
conscience, attends a lavish investment in pic- 
torial Prayer-books and illuminated missals. 
Murray draws a prize in Owmming’s African 
Sports, and sinks an annuity in a pet labor of 
Croker’s, which the cultivated must alwa 
admire, but which shall never 7 - oe 
dignity of paying its expenses. w 
ad 9 ‘lds I is magazine, and is content to 
invest a goodly portion of his diggings in 
national work of architecture, which is doom- 
ed, we fear, to beeome a simple record of Seot- 
tish patriotism in the native land of the enter- 
prising agree wei > on the least gratifying 
side of his ledger. Yet who shall complain 
that out of the superabundance of their means 
publishers are prone to indulge in luxuries that 
confer a lasting benetit on literature and art? 
Mr. John Mitchell, ‘publisher to the Queen,’ 
is the very personification of enterprise and 
speculation. Of all publishers living he is, 
perhaps, the very last whom we should sus- 
pect of an infirmity that sits so rrq-enng hong 
the graver brethren whose names have been 
introduced ; yet he, too, in his turn, has obey- 
ed the hi impulse, and possibly entombed 


for ever in a labor of love much valuable coin, 





won by dint of en and verance from 
the cana pe of life. A beautiful vo- 
lume is before us, which would surely never 
have seen the light had not Ethiopian sere- 
naders, Rachel and Lemaitre, Tyrolese singers, 
and German tragedians enabled Mr. Mitchell 
to ify a noble sentiment, and to aehieve a 
public good. May the effort meet with its re- 
quital! We shall be glad to learn that his 
least promising venture has proved Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s best speculation. Virtue, we know, is its 
own reward; but even the honest creature 
who picks up a purse and restores it untouch- 
ed to its owner finds—human as he is—his 
virtuous nsities strengthened and con- 
firmed by substantial acknowledgment.” 

— Recently receiving various missing 
numbers of the Southern Literary Messenger, 
we are reminded of the merit of that able 
monthly—a survey of its issues showing us 
that its “average” is high. In the last (Oc- 
tober) number we notice an elaborate and 
decisive review of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
and among the poetical contributions these 
happy and ingenious stanzas, which the ini- 
tials — out as the production of the ac- 
complished editor :— 

“UNWRITTEN MUSIC, 


“Could I but all the glorious sounds combine 
That sometimes fill the chambers of my 
soul, 
Songs of this earth and melodies divine, 
In one majestic whole— 


“ A brave composer I might be confest, 
And round the world my humble name 
might ring» 
With richest honors and ascriptions drest, 
For what I then should sing. 


“ All jocund, jubilant, rejoiceful airs— 
e elfin mirth of fair Titania's train— 
The vey of L’Allegro, dispelling cares, 
Should sweetly swell the strain. 
“ The tinkling bells of cattle homeward bent, 
Wafted o’er fragrant meadows, should 


unite 
With childhood’s loud, capricious merri- 
ment, 
In many-toned delight, 
“The lull of falling waters, and the store 
Of feathered music, from the Asian trees, 
Should meet and mingle with the distant 


roar 
Of everlasting seas. 


“The silvery voice of woman, such as oft 
In mystic dream-land round about us 
swims, 
Should join with tones descending full and 
soft 


From saintly choral hymns. 
“The clang of trumpets, ere the combat 


cease, 
War's proudest note, to sweet accord 
should come 
With that dear anthem of abundant Peace— 
The laborer’s Harvest-Home. 
+ + = * 
“ Alas! J never shall these sounds combine, 
This new “Creation” is not yet for me, 
These richest honors I can but resign ! 
Another's may they be! 


“Still shall I praise the Giver of all Good, 
That, in my waking and my nightly 
. dreams, 

- Upon my raptured sense this glorious flood 

Of wondrous music streams. 

Se. Mime 

— A paragraph in the (Phila.) City Item 
will re-awaken expectations long cherished ; 


but will they ($50,000, or not) be ever te. 
alized ? 
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“It is rumored that Mr. Marshall of the 
Broadway is negotiating with the celebrated 
French tragedienne, M’lle Rachel. To induce 
her to visit New York, he offers her $50,000 
for a year. Whether she accepts, will be 
known by the next steamer.” 


— A recent number of the Scotsman has 
these comments on the state of Smollett’s 
monument in Scotland. (We glance across 
the way at St. Paul’s, and see that the cus- 
tom of neglecting public worthies obtains on 
this as well as on the other side of the 
Atlantic.) :-— 

“ Tobias Smollett, the author of works which 
have done honor to his family and his country, 
died at Leghorn in the year 1771. His widow 
raised a monument to his memory in the Pro- 
testant burial-ground there. This monument 
and its inseription have, we are informed, been 
preserved entire in that foreign land, In the 
year 1774 another monument, in the form of 
asimple and elegant column, was erected in 
honor of the same man by his cousin, the owner 
of the family estate. It was placed near the 

ight bank of the river Leven, the beauty of 
which Tobias had sung, and contained a marble 
tablet, with an inscription, revised by Samuel 
Johnson. A manufacturing village he sinee 
grown round it; but it is a village of Seotch- 
men, to whom the name of Smollett ought to be 
dear ; and « quadrangular sore has been left 
open on all sides. Nevertheless, not merely in 
his native country, but near his very birth- 
piss, and under the daily eyes of hundreds of 
is countrymen, this home monument has been 
hastening into decay. Two or three years 
ago the tablet was allowed to get loosened, 
and to rest angularly, on one corner, in its 
niche, Since then it has been permitted to 
fall out altogether, and, we understand, has 
disappeared, and, thus despised, the column 
itselt must soon vanish. e do not know 
whose fault all this is. A recent Dumbarton 
newspaper advertises that ‘a prize of two 
wa will be given to any person who will 
uce the best essay on the expediency of 
immediately repairing Smollett’s monument, 
which now is, and has long been, permitted to 
remain for a long time in a most neglected 
condition.” This may be wee right for that 
district ; but anywhere else the expediency of 
repairing it does not require to be considered. 
Nor is there the slightest doubt what ought to 
be done. The column should be put right— 
the tablet restored—and the monument be 
protected by an iron railing through which it 
could not be reached. All this could probably 
be done for £20 or £30, and it certainly could 
for £50. The real question is, who is to doit? 
And after it shall be repai let not the 
er « ge stare and imagine that they have 
nothing more to do. Its preservation will be 
their right and their duty, and ought to be 
their pride. If there be no admiration of 
Smollett in their hearts, wy are unworthy of 
having his monument placed on their soil. 


— An incident in the personal history of 
the late Miss Laura Addison is furnished in 
the foreign correspondence of the New York 
Daily Times, relating to her engagement at 
Sadler’s Wells: 

“ But the flattery of injudicious friends, and 
eer the promptings of her own vanity, led 

er to imagine that her talent was lost at a 
theatre in the remote district of Islington. 
An incident that we have heard related con- 
firmed this delusion. At a theatrical party 
where Miss Addison was present, a coxcomb in 
the Guards, on being introduced to the young 
tragedienne, drawled out, ‘At what theataw 
do you pafawm, Miss Addison? ‘At Sadler's 
Wells,’ she replied. ‘Sadlaw’s Wells!—aw! 
Where do you ¢ e horses on the road?’ 
This silly sarcasm, it is said, determined Miss 

















Addison to quit the unaristocratic boards of 
Sadler’s Wells.” 


— Apassage from the Household Words 
with the commentary of the Liverpool 
Journal : 


“A Yankee Capratn.—Nearly out of dock, 
and the eammander, Captain Paul W. Blather- 
wick, of Forty-Second street, New York, who 
is standing amidships, turns his quid compla- 
cently. The eaptain wears a white hat, with 
a very broad brim, and an obstinate and rebel- 
lious nap, refusing pertinaciously to be brushed 
or smoothed. He has a shirt of a wonderful 
and complicated pattern, more like a paper- 
hanging than a Christian shirt, and a collar 
which looms large, like the foresail of a yacht. 
He has a profusion of hair and nak | and 
very little eyes, and a liberal allowance of 
broad black ribbon and spy-glass.— Household 
Words.—[The people of Liverpool need not be 
= this is most unlike an American c&p- 
tain}. 


— In an account of a recent birth-day 
festivity, we have a rare subject for a marine 
painter : 


“Lord Dalkeith, the eldest son of the Duke 
of Buecleuch, came of age on Thursday last, 
and the event was appointed to be celebrated 
at Beaulieu Abbey, in Hampshire, one of the 
Duke’s seats, with great festivity. An ox was 
to be roasted whole, and old English sports 
were to be renewed on the Duke’s grounds. 
A large number of persons from all parts of the 
country were invited to Beaulieu to partici- 
pate in the festivities. A steamer started from 
Southampton for Beaulieu river with persons 
to witness the celebration, and numbers crossed 
the Solent from the Isle of Wight for the same 
purpose. Bands of music and processions 
paraded the village of Beaulieu and the Abbey 

unds during Thursday. There could not 

ave been less than 3,000 or 4,000 persons con- 
gregated at Beaulieu to witness or join in the 
estive scenes, which were, however, all spoilt 
by unfavorable weather. Torrents of rain fell 
during the day, and nearly all persons present 
were drenched to the skin. The taverns, 
mgd mage and beer-shops were besieged 
or refuge and refreshments. People were 
obliged to fight their way into the inns, and 
then could obtain nothing to eat or drink, 
owing to their numbers. The grand dinner to 
the tenantry and visitors was in the open air, 
and three times the company were obliged to 
rush from the table to escape from the deluge 
of rain that poured on them. The park be- 
came a perfect marsh, and the courtyard a 
pond. Ladies were compelled to wade thro 
the latter up to their knees in water to take 
refuge in the Abbey. Anything more inauspi- 
cious and unfortunate cannot well be imagined. 
Beaulieu Abbey is celebrated as the refuge of 
Margaret of Anjou, during the wars of the 
roses, and as the sanctuary of the pretender, 
Perkin Warbeck. It was inherited by the 
Duke of Buccleuch, from his uncle, Lord Mon- 
tague, the friend of Sir Walter Scott.” 


— Mr. Alfred Bunn, historically associated 
with so many pleasant recollections of the 
present generation of play-goers, opened, in 
America, at Niblo’s Saloon, on Monday eve- 
ning, with his Literary and Dramatic Enter- 
tainment—pictorially illustrated. The bill 
swept over a wide range of anecdote, gossip, 
critici«m, and elocution. Mr. Bunnis a solid 
Briton—with a social face—suggestive of a 
past career of good fellowship and publicity 
—his manner easy—bye-play that of an ex- 

rienced hand—and altogether the dish may 
Be pronounced buono—and thereof we may 
have something more to say hereafter. 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


Oct. 5.—Mr. Brapisu in the chair = 


Treasurer's Report showed a favorable state 
of affairs, Committees were appointed to 


prepare suitable expressions of respect for | 








venomous reptiles harbor in their decayin 
walls; owls and bats, in great numbers, fin 
a eat tele in their dark chambers ; and 
even the hungry wolf does not hesitate to 
become a dweller of the deserted place. 


the memory of Henry Cray and the Rev. | Some of the churches are in a good state of 
Puuir Muepoier. A valuable donation | preservation, the statues of the Saints still 
of “Colden Papers” was announced from | «dorning the niches ; and in order to render 
Mr. Ogden Hoffman, of which collection a| them again fit places for worship, it would 
e raisonné is to be prepared. |only be neeessary to exterminate the bats 
Mr. De Peysrter stated: Alexander Colden | and swallows which, in innumerable num- 
was born in Ireland in 1678, came to Phila- | bers, now oceupy them. 
delphia with William Penn, and returned to| ‘The savage, though he would murder 


England in 1715. In London he prepared a | 


paper which was read before the as So- 
ciety, and came back to America. Having 
relinquished the practice of medicine, he en- 


every soul in the village, and plunder every 
house, seems to have felt a reverence for the 
churches; for even the gildings and orna- 


ments, which would attract their attention, 


tered upon a public career, and is better | ate left untouched. These churches are 


known from his connexion with the Province 
of New York, in which he filled the offiee of 
Surveyor General and Lieutenant Governor, 
until his death, which occurred on the 28th 


September, 1766, just before the city was | 
ound. The Corporation of | the chief builders of them, working under 


burnt to the 





always surrounded by extensive ranges of 
buildings, which were doubtless once occu- 
pied by the very Indians (or their ancestors) 
who have rendered them so desolate. In 
fact, it is generally conceded that they were 


this city established their plan of drainage | the direction of the priests or others charged 


on the prineiple laid down by him. He was! 
the author of a valuable work, entitled the | 


“Principles of Action in Matter,” to which 
he devoted many years of study previous to 
its publication. The history of the five In- 
dian Nations was written by 


is extraordinary and valuable, embracing va- 
rious branches of science and philosophy. 
He corresponded with Benjamin Franklin 
and Linneus, from 1710 up to the time of his 
death, and communicated the art of stereo- 


him, and his | 
correspondence with several celebrated men | 


with their erection. Many of the churches 
referred to were exclusively missions, esta- 
blished for converting the Indians to Chris- 
tianity, but more frequently into laborers 
and mechanics. Hence, everything around 
seems to have been adapted to a large 
household. They were always placed in 
the richest valleys, and surrounded by large 
orchards of peach, pear, pomegranate, quince, 
and other trees. Acquias, or irrigating 
canals, intersecting every portion of the val- 
ley, rendered it extremely productive, and 


typing to Dr. Franklin. capable of sustaining a large number of peo- 
A communication was read from Mr. Jouy | ple. 
R. Barrrerr, the head of the Mexican) The ranches or haciendas, before mention- 
Boundary Commission, dated In Camp, near | ed, are also situated in the midst of fine val- 
the Presidio of San Diego, California, May | leys, where the attention of their occupants 
20, 1852. The scientific interests of the Ex-| was chiefly directed to the raising of stock. 
pedition, it will be seen from the following | The deserted ranche of Babocomori, near 
passages, have not been neglected :— | the San Pedro, once had 20,000 head of ecat- 
Nearly two years have elapsed since || tle, and there were searcely any which did not 
left New York, and my promise has not been | possess 5,000, besides mules and horses. 
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the very midst of our eamp, and when more 
than fifty of their people were among us, 
They seized their lances, bows and arrows, 
concentrated their party, and made ready for 
an attack. But, with a little parleying, we 
induced them to come into the fort, and 
there convinced them that there was no de- 
sign on our to kill or harm them, and 
that the killing of their man was wholly a 
matter between the deceased and the Mexi- 
ean. I gave the wife and family 5f the de- 
ceased some blankets, cloth, corn, ard other 
articles, and furthermore agreeing to give 
them monthly the wages due the Mexican 
arriero, all was amicably settled. I also took 
from those same people two Mexican boys, 
who had long been among them as captives. 
This was near being a serious matter, but it, 
too, was amicably settled. I mention these 
facts to show that the Indians, however wild 
and savage they may be, are conquered by 
reasonable and pacific measures. These 
Apaches had for many years been at war 
with the Mexicans, and, in fact, with all 
around them, other Indian tribes included. 
They had stolen property to a large amount 
from the American settlement in New Mexi- 
co, and were the terror of all who had passed 
their country. Since we left the copper 
mines, that post has been taken possession 
of by United States’ troops, and war com- 
menced. A paper which I have just read 
says, “in an interview between the United 
States’ troops and the Indians, the latter 
were very insolent, when nine of them were 
shot !” e Indians theft retaliated by ly- 
ing in ambush, and shooting several soldiers, 
after which they stole all the United States’ 
cattle. 

It makes my blood run cold to listen to 
the relations of eruelties practised by the 
whites upon the Indians—the latter then re- 
taliate, when an open war of plunder, fire, 
and extermination, is at once carried on 
against them. I have made diligent inquiries 
in Chihuahua, Sonora, New Mexico, and in 
California, as to the cause of the Indian de- 





fulfilled, for the reason that I have not met | We found shelter from the rain a couple of 
with those objects of antiquarian and histo-| nights within the walls of this ranche, and 
rical interest mentioned by previous travel- | here met with a party of Sonorians engaged 
lers Gown the Gila. My route was not in hunting wild cattle ; for, though the own- 


predations and the war between them and 
the whites, the result of which has been, 
that in every instance the whites were the 

rs. Even the Mexicans acknowledge 


down the entire length of that river, and | ers, when they abandoned these places, drove | this. In California, this is clearly the case. 
our engineering parties only struck it at the | off their stock, enough had strayed away | A more happy and quiet race of Indians was 


point where the western line of New Mexi-| among the hills and secluded spots from | 


co intersects it; hence, we passed by most| which there has been a large inerease. 
of the interesting region referred to, and Hence wild cattle abound in the northern 
only saw some inconsiderable ruins, accom- | and central parts of Sonora, and are obtained 
panied, though, by great quantities of broken | by all passing travellers through that region. 
pottery. On my return I shall endeavor to Col. Cooke, in passing through this country 
see more of the ruins. _in 1847, subsisted his entire battalion of four 

In my journey across the continent, from hundred and fifty on them for two weeks. 


the Gulf ‘of Mexico to El Paso del Norte, We found them very shy, and difficult to ap- | 


and then across to Chihuahua, and various | roach near enough to shoot; besides, hav- 
parts of Sonora, to Guaqnias at the Gulf of | ing a herd of tame cattle and with us, 
California—a region rarely visited by fo- we did not exert ourselves to obtain them. 

reigners—I did not meet with a single speci-| We saw more or less of the various Indian 
men of antiquity belonging to an earlier age tribes from the Rio Grande to the Pacific. 
than the present. The frontiers of the States With them all, even the most warlike, we 
mentioned abound in ruined buildings, for- were on the most friendly terms, With the 
merly inhabited by the Mexicans, but aban-| warlike, and now hostile Apaches, I had my 
doned in consequence of the incursions of camp for three months, and in the very cen- 
the Indians. Depopulated towns and a tre of their country. The chiefs and others 
in most of which are found fine old churehes, | visited me daily, at my table, and slept on 
are also quite common, but no vestige of an | my floor; and I have often been alone with 
ancient race. It was, indeed, a melancholy ten or fifteen of these people in my quarters, 
sight to visit the deserted towns and ranches. or about the door. During this time events 
Some of the latter were very extensive, took place which would have enraged most 
showing that wealth and luxury onee | Indians, and, perhaps, brought on a massacre 
abounded there. They are now overgrown | of the whites. First, an Apache was killed 


not to be found than these of California, un- 
til the Americans got possession of the 
country. Now, so avaricious have the latter 
become, that, not content with the regions 
that furnish them gold, they are seizing upon 
all the forest lands of the eountry—the only 
place where the natives can earn a subsist- 
ence—and are unwilling that any land shall 
be reserved for them, which the Americans 
ean turn to account. I could fill many 
sheets with the accounts of the cruelties and 
aggressions of the whites; but this is not 
my object. 

In my intereourse with the various tribes 
of Indians alluded to, I have obtained full 
vocabularies of their language. My voeabu- 
lary is the same as that formed by our late 
venerable friend, Mr. Gallatin, with the addi- 
tion of forty words, making the number 
two hundred. These will, therefore, be 
the fullest. vocabularies «ver collected, and 
will be of great use to philologists in study- 


ing the analogy between the Indian lan- 


guages. I have now obtained vocabularies 
of nineteen different lan west of the 
Rio Grande, most of them taken down by 





with grass and wood; serpents, lizards, and | by a Mexican attached to the Commission, in 


myself, and tested in such a manner as to 
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satisfy me of their correctness. Most of 
these are new, not having previously been 
taken down. 

In my unfortunate journey to Sonora to 
procure provisions for the parties on the 
Gila, and where I was confined nearly three 
months by the fever of the country, I did 
not forget the Indians. Governor Cubillas 
sent to Tanori, a distinguished chief of the 
Opate tribes, living sixty or eighty miles off, 
to come to Ures, where I then was. He 
came, and I got from him a vocabulary of 
his lan I obtained aso voeabula- 
ries of the ui and Ceres tribes; the lat- 
ter has never been taken down before. 
They are the most hostile Indians in Sonora, 
and live on the island of Tiburon, in the 
Gulf of California and its adjacent shores. I 
was so fortunate as to find one of the peo- 
ple domesticated near the city of Hermosillo, 
a very intelligent man, from whom I obtain- 
ed the information required. Such particu- 
lars as I could gather in my short intercourse 
with the various tribes relative to their man- 
ners and customs were duly noted. 

Vocabularies of languages, however, will 
only be interesting to the learned. I there- 
fore sought other matters of a more pleasing 
and popular character, such as would illus- 
trate the manners and customs of the In- 
dians, and present to the world their charac- 
teristic features. I have thus collected a fine 
series of portraits of the size of life, of the 
—e tribes, always selecting such as I 

lieved would be characteristic, and not on 
account of the beauty of the individual. 
But in all the tribes I have seen there is a 
vast difference between the chiefs and the 
masses, or those who possess no power or 
wealth. The characteristics of a tribe may 
be discovered by an observer in all classes, 
in the same manner that you can recognise 
an Englishman or Irishman, whether he be- 
longs to the nobility or to the common la- 
borer—or the rich Boston merchant from a 
downeaster of Sam Slick og You 
would know them both to be Yankees. 
The Indian chiefs and their families are al- 
ways fine specimens of the genus homo— 
well made, of good height, regular features, 
full faces, and generally of fairer complexion 
than the rest. This may be accounted for 
in the same manner as 40 mould for the su- 
periority or inferiority o ple in every na- 
tion, - their mode of life. The indian 
chiefs are riech—they always have the best to 
eat and to wear. Their wigwams, too, are 
always the best. But those of inferior grade 
are generally half starved—many are with- 
out wigwams or blankets, and but a scanty 
covering for the body. Hence you see dispro- 
portioned limbs, lank bodies, shrunken skins, 
and inferior muscular development. 

My portraits are generally of the chiefs, as 
they are nent men in position, as well 
as in intelligence. Many have figured in war 
or treaty negotiations, and hence possess an 
historic interest. 

I have in my journeyings found three 
classes of Indians— 

First—The wild tribes living by the chase 
or by plunder, like the —_— without vil- 
lages or fixed places of abode. 

Second—The semi-civilized tribes, or those 
which cultivate the soil after their own man- 
ner, raise cattle, and spin and weave—as the 
Plinos, Coco-Maricopas, and Navajos, or 
Navahoes. 

Third—Those tribes which reside among 
or near the Mexicans and Californians, who 








are, or have been, under the influence of 
missionaries, and have imbibed many of the 
customs of the whites. This class embraces 
certain tribes in Mexico, and all those in Cali- 
fornia south of San Francisco, along the 
coast, and about ten miles back, which is as 
far as the missions extended. 

The second class have not received their 
knowledge from foreign sources, but it has 
grown up with them. 

In addition to the pean named, I have 
quite a number of drawings, illustrative of 
their manners and customs, arts, &ec., groups 
about their villages, interior of their wig- 
wams, religious seenes, &c., also their bows, 
arrows, lances, diesses, specimens of pottery, 
basket work, blankets, and a variety of other 
articles of their manufacture. But the manu- 
facturing tribes are very few; and as their 
wants are few, there is but little variety in 
their productions. I hope, however, if no acci- 
dent or unforeseen obstacle prevents, that I 
shall be able to present to the government at 
Washington such a collection as may be ere- 
ditable to the commission, obtained, too, at 
little or no expense. 

It was my desire, on coming out with the 
Commission, to bring with me a small corps 
of naturalists, in order to investigate and 
make collections in the departments of geo- 
logy, mineralogy, botany, and zoology; but 
Congress refused the appropriation I asked 
for, and I have therefore been compelled to 
do the best I could without their assistance. 
Fortunately for me, in the organization of 
the commission, I selected two gentlemen 
well versed in the departments of botany 
and mineralogy, who, when not engaged in 
other duties, have devoted themselves assidu- 
ously to those branches of science, and have 
made very good collections. Zoology, too, 
has not 5 forgotten, though I was not 
provided with the necessary means for pre- 
serving specimens, and hence found it impos- 
sible to do as much as I wished. I have, 
however, some novelties in the order reptilia. 
The barren regions between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Pacific, via El Paso and the 
Gila, are quite rich in reptiles. Of these we 
have quite a collection, though many were 
thrown away on the desert, where, from the 
loss of our mules, it became necessary to 
abandon their loads. Gladly would I and 
the others who collected them have Jugged 
them on our backs, rather than lose them; 
but we were not with the a ay which had 
them in their charge, and they doubtless 
thought such hideous creatures as serpents, 
haath, horned frogs, centipedes, scorpions, 
tarantulas, &e., might better be dispensed 
with than some other articles. I hope that 
on our return journey we may be enabled to 
procure specimens of the animals we lost, If 
we get them safe to El Paso, there is no dan- 
ger from thence. 

In physical science more has been accom- 
plished, being so directly conneeted with ob- 
servations necessary for our surveys. Our 
instruments, too, for these purposes were 
ample and of the best description. Hence, 
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PROPOSED EXTRAORDINARY SPEED IN STEAM 
NAVIGATION, 
[From the Mining Journal. | 


Dvurrne the progress of the first half of the 
nineteenth century science has made such 
rapid strides, so many new principles have 
been elucidated, and mechanical theories, 
previously considered as wild chimeras, con- 
verted into practical and astounding realities, 
that the contemplative and observant mind 
will pause before, on the consideration of any 
newly-proposed project,—always providing 
that it is based on scientifie principles—it 
prematurely decides “ that cannot be accom- 
plished.” In last week’s Mining Journal 
we briefly noticed a project of Mr. D. S. 
Brown, of Old Kent-road, for the construe- 
tion of steamships in such a peculiar manner 
as to enable the voyage across the Atlantic 
to be accomplished in two days, and to India 
and back in a fortnight ; and, startling as the 
announcement may at first sight appear, on a 
more careful perusal of the author’s pam- 
phlet, and consideration of the philosophical 
principles on which the plan is based, it ap- 
pears to us that the subject is worthy of fur- 








| ther inquiry. It is first assumed that the dis- 














tance is only a consideration when viewed 
apart from motion; our ideas of which are 
entirely modified by circumstances, as that of 
ar insect on the ground, a bird in the air, a 
ball from a cannon, or the still more myste- 
rious rapidity of light and electricity ; in 
many instances of great disparity, the sources 
of power may be the same, the application 
different. The vessels proposed by the au- 
thor are, therefore, as dissimilar to those now 
in use as the wing of a bird to a carriage- 
wheel. A railway carriage goes over its ful- 
crum, while that of a steam-vessel has to 
contend against the resistance of the water, 
actually “ ploughing the deep,” although the 
author considers it as unnecessary as a loco- 
motive ploughing the land. 

In steam-vessels, as at present constructed, 
there is no adaptability for velocity ; the hull 
is formed in the shape best suited to receive 
top-heavy masts and sails, although their 
use may have been entirely superseded by 
the engine; and those who think a vessel 
ean only be sustained on the water by half 
burying her in the fluid, know little of the 
natural laws pertaining to the science. Some 
calculations are then entered into, to show 
that the increased velocity in a steamship, as 
at present:constructed, causes a greater ad- 
ditional resistance than should be the case; 
and in what proportions vessels properly 
constructed might be enlarged to attain the 
velocity necessary to accomplish the speed 
required. Mr. Brown’s proposed improve- 
ments consist in making the under surface of 
the bottom of the vessel of two inclined 


planes. 


The effect of this will be, when the ship is 











in our tables of observations for magnetic \in motion, to raise the whole hull to the sur- 
declination, inclination, and intensity, in as- face of the water, removing entirely the re- 


tronomical and meteorolo 
all that could be done has 


| observations, | sistance at the bows, at present the great 
n accomplished | obstacle to progress. This is an illustration 


in a thorough and satisfactory manner. of the school-boy’s “duck and drake,” when 
great credit on the offi- | he throws a stone in an inclined position on 
harged with them, and, I am sure, will ' the water; the same effect is produced by a 
eannon-ball fired at sea; and the kite drawn 
‘by a string at an 
principle. 


These results reflect 
cers ¢ 
be appreciated by the learned world. 





le rises on the same 
The hulls of these vessels are 
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proposed to be constructed on the square 
tubular form, of considerable thickness, in 
order to combine lightness with strength, 
and intersected throughout by hollows, cells, 
or cavities; such form giving the ship the 
strength of a huge tube, enabling it to be 
made of great length with perfect safety ; 
and it is the construction of vessels ten 
times their present length, without increas- 
ing their breadth, and, consequently, lessen- 
ing the resistance, that form the basis of 
the principles enunciated. The advan- 
tages assumed for vessels so constructed, in 
addition to their vastly increased speed, are, 
increased comfort for passengers, avoidance 
of sunken rocks, navigating shallow rivers, 
in ease of leakage no danger, the absence of 
all sea-sickness, as there would be no oscil- 
Jation, the immense power and size of the 
ship placing her beyond the mercy of the 
winds and waves, and the great facilities for 
travel secured to that portion of the commu- 
nity whose means will not allow them to 
avail themselves of the present modes of 
transit. 
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AMERIOAN. 
Tue new Postage Law, put into operation 
October 1 last, is in substance as follows :— 

Each newspaper, periodical, unsealed eir- 
cular, or other articke of printed matter not 
exceeding three ounces in weight, shall be sent 
to any part of the United States, for one cent ; 
every additional fraction of an ounce one eent. 

When the postage is paid yearly or quarterly 
in advance, at local offices only, one half the 
above rates will be charged. 

On newspapers and periodicals not weigh- 
ing over one ounce and a half, when circulated 
in the State where published, one half the 
Jirst-named rates. The publishers of weekly 
newspapers may send to each actual subscriber 
within the county where their papers are 
printed and published one copy thereof free of 
postage. 

The postage of all letters, newspapers, ma- 
gazines, &e, shall be prepaid, or double rates 
will be charged. 

Books may be sent bound or unbound, not 
weighing over four pounds, at one cent an 
ounce for all distances under three thousand 
miles ; over this distance two cents an ounce ; 
fifty per cent. will be added, if not prepaid. 

he rates of postage on letters are not 
altered. 

The rest of the Law, which relates to ex- 
changes among newspapers; the inclosure of 
bills and receipts; the form of cover or wrap- 
per ; dead letters, newspapers; &e, cc., is not 
altered materially from the law already in 
force. 

Messrs. Harper & Brorners have secured 
the early sheets of Mr. Thackeray’s new novel, 
‘Henry Esmond,” which will be published 
entare in a few weeks. Among the announce- 
ments of forthcoming works from the press of 
the Messrs. Harper, we have “The American 
Missionary Memorial,” ineluding Historical 
and Biographical sketches, by eminent clergy- 
men, edited by A. W. Pierson, A.M, with 
illustrations by Lossing and Barrett. 12mo 
“My Life and Acts in Hu , in 1848,” by 
Arthur Gérgey; “Cornelius Nepos” (Vite 
Imperatorum, &e ), by Charles Anthon, LL.D.; 
“A History of Greek Literature, &c.,” by Charles 
Anthon, LL D; “History of the State of New 
York,” by W. Brodhead ; “A Life of Vicissi- 
tudes,” by G. P. R. James, Esq. ; “ Woman's Re- 
cord; or Biographical Sketches of all Distin- 
— Women from the Creation to the Present 

ime,” by Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, illustrated 
with more than two hundred portraits, en- 
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graved by B. J. Lossing, 8vo.; “The History 
of Romulus,” forming a new volume of Ab- 
bott’s Ilustrated Histories; “Select British 
Eloquence :” embracing the best * 


entire of the most eminent Orators Great | B 


Britain for the last two centuries; with 
Sketches of their Lives, an Estimate of their 
Genius, and Notes Critical and Explanatory, 
Ny Chauncey A. Goodrich, D.D., Professor in 

ale College, 8vo.; “The Complete Works of 
S. T. Coleridge,” edited by Prof. Shedd; 
“Shakspeare and his Times,” by M. Guizot; 
“Corneille and his Times,” by M. Guizot; 
“ Lectures on Civilization,” by é. P. R. James, 
Esq. ; “ Katie Stewart,” a novel. 

Messrs. Ticknor, Reep & Fretps, Boston, 
further announce, a new volume by Emily C. 
Judson (Fanny Forrester); “Labor and Love,” 
a Tale of English Life; “Visiting my Rela- 
tions, and its Its ;” and a new edition of 
“ Matins and Vespers,” with Dr. Bowring’s last 
revisions and additions. 

The Harper Guard, a body of amateur 
soldiers, composed entirely of employees of the 
publishing establishment of the Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, last week made their second 
annual excursion for target practice. After a 
handsome contest, the company discussed a 
dinner prepared at the Five Mile House, and 
Mr. J. W. Harper, Jun., in response to an 
unanimous call, made the following charac- 
teristic remarks :— 

“TI am sorry, Gentlemen, that my father 
and uncles are not with us to day—but deep 
as must be our regret, I am convinced that the 
loss is mostly theirs. Business and old age, or 
rather old habits, must be their excuse—and it 
is doubtful whether any event could break in, 
even for a few hours, upon these well esta- 
blished habits—save perhaps a wedding or a 
death—a birth, I am sure, would not—for 
events of this nature have, of late, become so 
frequent in the family, as almost to deprive 
them of any interest—even though they are 
made thereby happy grandfathers. Target- 
shooting is certainly not now a favorite 
amusement with the firm—though, probably, 
the time was, when in the prime vigor of 
manhood—a period in which many ou 
knew them—they would have gloried in a 
target excursion. And the fact is, they are 
yet estemeed, in some respects, and in their 
own quiet way, rather sharp-shooters.” 

The beautiful residence of the late A. J. 
Downing, at Newburgh, has been sold at 
auction, by Anthony J. Bleecker, Esq., for the 
sum of $18,000—the bronze vases, &e., at 
$235. H. Ramsdell and Frederick J. Betts, 
Esqra, of Newburgh, were the purchasers, 
These gentlemen were offered $20,000 imme- 
diately after their purehase, but declined it, 
preferring to hold the place for a few days, in 
the hope that a price may be obtained nearer 
its real value. Any advantage that may be 
realized in the purchase and sale of this 

rty, they liberally propose shall be enjoyed 

y Mrs, Downing. 

Messrs. A. C. Goopman & Co. have removed 
from Hartford to this city, and now continue 
the Bookselling and Commission Paper busi- 
ness, at 117 William street. 

Mr. 0. A. Roorsacn has removed from 157 
Broadway to 12 Vesey street, up stairs. 

Mr. Grorce Westermann has withdrawn 
from the firm of G. & B. Westermann Bros., 
and Mr. Bernuarp WesrerMaNn has taken Mr. 
Paut Bernnarp as partner, under the new 
firm of B. Westermann & Co. Mr. Bernhard 
will reside at Leipsic, so as to secure every 
6 of German literature. 

H. C. Barep, Philadelphia, announces, “The 
Arts of Tanning and Currying, Theoretically 
and Practically Considered: being a Full and 
Comprehensive Treatise on the Manufacture of 
the Various Kinds of Leather.” Edited from 
the French, by Campbell Morfit. 


pro- | Hon. George 
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“The Analytical Chemist's Assistant.” By 
F. Woehler. From the German, by Oscar M. 
Lieber. 

“The Complete Practical Brewer.” By M. 1. 


7 Rural Chemistry.” By Edward Solly. 
“The Pyrotechnist’s Companion ; or a Fami- 
liar System of Recreative Fireworks.” By G. 
W. Mortimer. 

“A Treatise on Screw La sara and their 
Steam Engines.” By J. W. Nystrom. With 
twenty-five large drawings, 

E. Tove, Esq., who has always taken much 
interest in the } question, has, accord- 
ing to the “Boston Transcript,” presented to 
Barnabas Bates, of New York, a complete set 
of the “Living Age,” of which Mr. Littell is 

ublisher, containing thirty-three volumes. 
andsomely bound, as an appreciation of his 
services in the cause of cheap postage. This 
generous testimonial to a deserving man, 
remarks the “Transcript,” is worthy of imita- 
tion. 

Mr. Geo. F. Nesbitt, Wall street, is to supply 
the Post Office department with postage stamp 
envelopes. They-will consist of three sizes— 
note, letter, and official. The denominations 
will be three, siz, and twenty-four cents. 

The Smithsonian Institute publications in 
press and in preparation are:—“ Plante Fre- 
montiane ;” or, Deseriptions of Plants collected 
in California by Col. J.C. Fremont. By John 
Torrey, F.LS. 4to. twelve plates “On 
Entophyta in Living Animals.” By Dr. Jo- 
seph Leidy. 10 plates. “On the Winds of 
the Northern Hemisphere.” By Prof. J. H. 
Coffin. 27 plates. “On the Fossil Verte- 
brata of the Fresh Water Eocene of Nebraska.” 
By Dr. Joseph Leidy. 10 plates, “On the 
Nervous Anatomy of Rana Pipiens.” By Dr. 
Jeffreys Wyman. 2 plates. “On the Fossil 
Cetaceans of the United States.” By Prof. 


Law Books. Messrs. F. & J. W. yo em 
Philadelphia, announce as preparing for pu 
lication he following list if Sohail works 
on Law:—*“Cranch’s Reports.” 9 vols. in 8. 
Reports of Cases Argued and Determined 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
from 1800 to 1815. “ Wheaton’s Reporte.” 12 
vols. Reports of Cases Argued and Deter- 
mined in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, from 1816 to 1827. “Smith's Law of 
Contracts.” With Notes and References to 
American Cases, by Wm. Henry Rawle, Esq, 
author of “Covenants for Title.” “ Williams's 
Law of Real Property.” With Notes and 
References to American Cases. From the 
new English edition. “Williams's Law of 
Personal Property,” with Notes and Refer- 
ences to American Cases. From the new 
English edition. “English Common Law 
Reports.” Vols. 66, 67, and 68, REPRINTED IN 
ruLL, with References to American Cases, b 
Sharswood. “ Welsby, Hur!- 
stone & Gordon's Exchequer Reports.” Vols 
6 and 7, reprinted in full, with American 
Notes, by Messrs. Hare and Wallace. “Cromp- 
ton and Meeson’s Exchequer Reports.” 2 
vols. In full, with American Notes, by Messrs. 
Hare and Wallace. 

Tue Loxpox Trowes.—It is stated, as cha- 
racteristic of the careful provision and 
management of this journal, that its long 
memoir of the Duke of Wellington, on the 
morning after his decease, had been prepared 
six years previously, to be in readiness when- 
ever that event occurred. It is understood to 
be written by Mr. Dodd, the well known com- 
piler of a parliamentary annual, who under- 
takes the “obituary” department of the 
“Times.” In the “pigeon holes” of the 
“Times’” office there are said to be memoirs 
of all the leading personages of the day, whose 
advanced age sealers their demise at all pro- 
bable; and to such men as Lyndhurst and 
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Bro and others, whose span of exist- 
ence is well-nigh past, it must be a. curious 
reflection, that post-humous commentaries on 
their departure from this world are already 
prepared, and ready to be set up. 

The probabilities that this life was written 
by Gleig, the author of “The Story of the 
Battle of Waterloo,” are far greater. Of the 
reception of the work in London, we have this 
account in an English paper. “The great 
journal has approved itself the worthiest ne- 
crologist of the great Duke, and its biography 
on Wednesday and Thursday was a no less 
wonderful feat in its way than many of the 
prodigies it reeorded in couneil and in field. 
All London seemed to call with one voice on 
the oracle on Wednesday morning, but how to 
respond adequately to so prodigious a demand 
baffled even the wise ones of Printing-house 
square. The news had not been heard till too 
late the previous night to it of the issue 
of a single sheet only, as is always done on 
oceasions of pressure of this nature ; and, en- 








cumbered with the supplement, the issue alto- 
gether failed to meet the public requirements, 
even though it was continued beyond the 
point when circulation leaves a profit, and 
this too though the charge for advertisements 
has lately been augmented thirty-three per 
cent. 

The German historian, Prof. Ranke, author 
of the Lives of the Popes, is engaged in writ- 
ing a work on French history in the seven- 
teenth century, and is now in Brussels consult- 
ing the rich historical archives of that city for 
the purpose. 

M. Antenor Joly, a well known journalist of 
Paris, founder of the Vert- Vert paper, and 
M. A. Nieville, “the Nestor of Swiss journal- 
ism,” are dead, The latter was the founder of 
the Gazette de Lausanne ; and although blind 
during the last fifteen years of his life, he oc- 
caaiel himself with the public business, in 
which he had taken a prominent share for half 
a century, to the last. He was in his eighty- 
sixth year. 
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Our countryman, Mr. Motley, says the Lon- 
don Atheneum, has been wees de. at Dresden 
in order to avail himself of the Royal Library, 

ceuliarly rich in the history of the Nether- 


ands, which he poe writing. 

5000 copies of “Hawthorne’s Life of Pierce,” 
published by Ticknor, Reed & Fields, Boston, 
were sold this week to one single order. The 
miniature book, bearing the same title, pub- 
lished by Dewitt & Davenport, is aleo in great. 
demand, being ordered by tens of thousands. 














JOHN W. ORR 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 


_ Subscriber respectfully informs the 

blic that he still ti the busi of WOOD 
ENGRAVING, in all its branches, at his old place, 

75 NASSAU STREET, 

where. with his long ex ence and su d 
he is enabled to oa orders fo hie tee ees: 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and on 
reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed. 


j3itf W. ORR, 75 Naseau st.. New York. 











TO THE TRADE. 





D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 


NEW AND ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
FOR 1853. 

THE FRUITS OF AMERICA. A Series of forty-eight 
Drawi' colored after Nature, of the choicest varie- 
ties of American Fruits. By C.M. Hovey. With Bo- 
tameal. ons r Roamegent. 1 vol. imperial 8vo. 

mor. extra, 

THE BOOK OF THE HEART; or. Love's Emblems. 
Illustrated with thirty-three fine Steel Engra 8. 
One e printed volume imperial 8vo. handsome 


THE WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, from Ben 
Jonson to the present time. With Biographical and 


and $15, 
THE Sir. For all Seasons, With ten Steel Engrav- 


— 16mo. A “ 

GEMS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. Finely colored 
a of Fruits and Flowers. Folio, two kinds, 
each $1 

GEMS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. Finely colored 
illustrations of Birds. Folio, $10. 

THE HUMMING-BIRD KEEPSAKE. A Book of 
Bird-Beauty. Folio, with finely colored plates, $10 


THE FLORAL OFFERING. With splendid illustra- 
tions of beautiful Flowers. Royal 8vo. in very neat 


binding. $6. 

FLOWER-PAINTING, IN TWELVE LESSONS. 
With exquisite of Flowers. Royal 8vo ina 
new style of , 86. 


D. A. & CO. have also 
PREPARED NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING 


STANDARD mag ILLUSTRATED 


ILAND. By Agnes 8 

THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

Women OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 

THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 

THE WOMEN OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 


ment. 
OUR SAVIOUR WITH PROPHETS & APOSTLES. 
THE hy ty +3 ~ AND ABIDING PLACES OF OUR 


Rev Dr. baby yy a 
THE LAND OF BONDAGE. By Rev. Dr. Wainwright. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE WORKS. 
A TREASURY OF PLEASURE BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
PLEASURES OF THE. COUNTRY.—Simpie Gapstes 
for bh People. By Mrs. Harriet Myrtle. 4to. illus- 


—— The same, colored, $1 50. 
HOME AND ITS PLEASURES.—Simpie Stories for | a 
Y People. Mrs. Harriet Myrtle. 


By 4to., illus- 


——— The same colored, $1 £0. 


NEAL.—CONTENTMENT Better than Wealth. By 
Alice B. Neal, 16mo. illustrated. 75 cts. 
BARWELL.—GOOD IN EVERYTHING. By Mrs. 
Barwell. Square 16mo. illustrated, 50 cents. 
UNCLE HARVEY’S TALES OF HOME AND FO- 
Scenes. 16mo. 


rie il 50 cents. 

UNCLt HARVEY’S TALES OF THE COUNTRY. 
16mo. illustrated, 50 cents. 

HAUFF.—POPULAR TALES FROM FAIRY LAND. 
Translated trom the German of Wilhelm Hauff, by G. 
P. Ng ae A.M. Illustrated by Orr. 16mo. cloth 

cents 

SUSAN PINDAR’S STORY BOOK. Containing Fire- 
side ries and Ly arama Fays. Numerous lllus- 

OTTO’S TREASURY OF STORIES FOR YOUNG 
acre Numerous illustrations, 16m». 

UNC SARVSY —SOUaasere TO NATURAL HIS- 


<:. o illu cents. 
tet y OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN, 16mo. illustrated, 


‘5 cts. 
NUT-CRACKER AND MOUSE KING. Translated 
from the German of Hauffman, by Mrs.St.Simon. 16mo. 


illustrated. 
WINTER EVENING RECREATIONS. 16mo. illus- 


trated. 
THE SEVEN WISE MEN OF GREECE & SEVEN 
Wonders of the World. By A. D. Jones. 16mo. 
THE WINTER EVENING STORY BOOK. Com- 
rising Stories of Adventure by Sea and Land. Domestic 
Pales, &c. 16mo. illustrated. 


D. APPLETON & CO. PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
A NEW VOLUME OF “THE POPULAR LIBRARY.” 
LIVES OF WELLINGTON AND PEEL. From the 
London Times. 1 vol. 16mo., cloth, 50 cts 


t contributions ever made by the 
to historical lite:ature. This work 


he volume o 
the D ‘ke, just published Oe Beg Sy gl ae 
eel, which pbeased the time of death, together 


A DIGEST OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Synthetical 
and classified and methodica'ly arranged, ac- 
com) a Chart of Sentences, and to the 
use of By L.T. Covell, Principal of ihe Fourth 
Ward School, Alleghany, Pa. 1 vol. 12mo., 50 cts. 

In this work the author has endeavored to reduce to a 
ve system, the true principles of 

by a critical examination of all the 
which have been La and 








AS NOW READY. 


THB GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA OF TACITUS, 
~*~, weet. tpory es, by sah 5 Tyler, Professor of 
e Greek and Latin es in Amhe: ge— 
new edition. 1 vol. igme, 6 cts. sabe 4 
The text of this new edition has been carefully revised— 
the Notes have also been re-examined and to a considera- 
ble extent re-written, and the volume is now submitted as 
a useful addition to the Classical Literature of our country. 


THE LIFE AND ADVEN! URES OF PUNCHINEL- 
LO. Adapted from the French of Octave Feuillet, and 
other Stores. 1 vol. l6mo. Contain over 300 lilustra- 
tions—a new edition. Price 75 cents. Contents :— 
I, Adventures of Punchinello. I]. Honey Broth. III. 
Bean Flower and Pea Blossoms. |V Genius Goodfe}- 
low. V. The Subterfuge. V1. Honest Hubert. 


GOOD IN EVERYTHING: a Story. By Mrs. Barwell, 
author of “ Little Lessons for Little Learners,” etc , etc., 
with illustrations on wood. Square l6mo. 50 cts. 

The tenor of this excellent story is playful, agreeable, 
and innocent—the inculcation of a upetal lesson or Sain: 
-— gee appearing constantly to be the aim of the 
author. 


CONTENTMENT BETTER THAN WEALTH. By 
Alice B. Neal (Cousin Alice), author of “ No such Word 
as Fail,” &c., with illustrations. 16mo. cloth, 75 cts. 
This is one of those truthful tales which will win the 

admiration of all readers. Its pathos, its good sense, ex- 

cellent moral impressions, and lively narrative, are seldom 
surpassed. 

REUBEN MEDLICOTT; or, the Coming Man. By 
Wm. M. Savage, Esq, author of “The Bachelor of 
Albany,” “My Uncle the Curate,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo. 
paper cover, 50 cts.; cloth, 25 cts 
This volume is from the graphic pen of the well known 

author of “ The Bachelor of Albany.” It is a vivid pic- 

ture of the future man of society as formed under the ex- 
citing influences of the present day, and abounds in strong 
delineations of striking and active characters. The power 
of these social influences upon one who yielded his intel- 
lect to them was never portrayed with so much distinct- 

_— and expression. It is wriiten with a vigorous and 

able pen. 


A New Volume of “ The Popular Library.” 
STORIES FROM “ BLACKWOOD.” 
1 vol. 16mo. cloth, 50 cts. 

Contents —The First and Last Dinner—Malovalti—The 
Iron Shroud—The Avenger—The Announcements and 
Three Roome—Nicholas Dunks; or, Fried Mackerel 
for Dinner—Fortune Hunting Extraordinary. 

One of the most difficult things to write is a good short 
story. Blackwood’s Magazine, it is well known, has ong 
been celebrated for its supply of this rare literary article. 
The above selections exhibits its power and variety in this 
department. _ ol6 








47 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
September 30, 1852. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON & (b., Literary Agents, Export and Import Booksellers between GREAT BRITAIN, 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE and AMERICA. 


With reference to their circular to the trade, of August 30, Messrs. L. & Co, 
sale of American Works, and that con 


inereased demand for American Books in 


English and Foreign Books forwarded, as heretofore, in any quantities, at the lowest possible prices. 


ments are solicited forthwi 


to state that these extensive premises are now opened for the 
Every facility will be afforded in obtaining a steady and 


reat Britain, by, Catalogue, Advertising, and the advantages of an admirably-adapted store. 


(09 tf) 


* * f th ill be travelling in the United States until the middle of December ; therefore, upon matters requiring immediate 
#* One of the partners w - to address Mr. Sampson Low, Jun., to the “care of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, N. York.” 


personal attention, 


ts are requested 












CROSBY, NICHOLS & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, | 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED: 


THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH; or, a. 
Visit to a Religious Sceptic. 1 vol. 12mo., price 81 25. | 


highly gratified by the deliberate peru- 
sal of the work before us. It {s-0 good openi of an un- 
dertaking which we trust will be at once as well pursued.” 
—Ch n Examiner. 
SERMONS IN THE ORDER OF A 
Twelvemonth. By Rev. N. L. Frothingham, D.D. 
12mo. Price $1. 


THE MISCELLANTES OF JAMES MAR- 
a BS by Rev. Thomas Star King. 12mo. 
OAKE’S SCENERY OF THE WHITE 
Mountains. In Fifteen Plates, giving exact represen- 


tations of some of the grandest views found among the 
Mountains, Quarto. Price $4. : 


GLEANINGS FROM THE POETS, for 
Bengt aches. A new edition, enlarged. 12mo. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


UNCLE SAM’S LIBRARY, for the Boys 


and Girls in his U. 8. A., 6 vols. square 16mo. cl. gilt, 
per vol. 50 cts. 


Comprising the following :— 


GEORDIE AND THE DOG.........-.ese00e 50 cts 
STORIES AND LEGENDS.........-.++ee000 | 
ICTURE ALPHABETS... 99.---+0scceeeeeee 50 
ALL FOR THE BEST..........+++ Secbevesed« 50 
ESKDALE HERDBOY........-e:ceceeecceere 50 


SIX PLEASANT COMPANIONS FOR 
SPARE HOURS, square 16mo. cloth gilt. 
ComPRisingc— 


Little Freddy and his Fiddle, from the Ger- 
man of A. L. Grimm, with thirty engravings, 50 cts. 
Saddler Muller's Wendell, by Mary Howitt, 





with other Tales. twenty-eight engravings, 50 cts. 
Little Lizzie and the Fairies, and other Sto- 
ries, with twenty-four engravings, 50 cts. — inde 
Tony the Sleepless, and other Stories, with | 
twenty-four engravings, 50 cts. . ,. 

The Road to Fortune, with eighteen en- 
_, Sravings, 50 cts. . Big ‘ 
Little Finikin and his Gold Pippins, with 

eighteen engravings, 59 cts. 818 6t 





NOW READY. 
THE NEW AMERICAN FORM BOOK 


AND 


LEGAL GUIDE, 


CONTAINING 
THE MOST CONCISE AND ACCURATE 


LEGAL FORMS, 


‘ith the most recent and reliable Legal Infor- 
mation connected with the ordinary routine 
of business transactions, 


Much of which has never heretofore appeared in any 
similar work, all adapted for use in | 


EVERY STATE IN THE UNION, 
BY A MEMBER OF THE CINCINNATI BAR. 


One vol., large 12mo., Law binding. 
Price $1. 





ALSO, IN PRESS, 
And will be ready shortly— 


ZINGRA, THE GIPSY. 
BY ANNE MARIE MAILLARD. 


CONFESSIONAL OF THE BLACK 
PENITENTS; 
Or, the Italian. 
BY MRS. RADCLIFFE. 


ELLA BARNWELL; 
A Historical Romance of Border Life. 
BY EMERSON BENNETT. 
MIKE FINK; 


A Legend of the Ohio. 
BY EMERSON BENNETT, ESQ. 
J. A. & U. P. JAMES, Puscisuens, 


No. 167 WALNUT sTREET, 





2 3t Cincinnati, O. 
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Something good for Families—Every Mother and Daughter should study it, 





NOW READY. 
THE 


LADIES’ NEW BOOK OF COOKERY, 


A Practical System for Private Families, in Town and Country. 


DIRECTIONS FOR CARVING, WITH ARRANGING THE TABLE FOR PARTIES, 
AND CONDUCTING THE AFFAIRS OF THE HOUSEHOLD 
WITH COMFORT AND ECONOMY. 


ALSO, 


PREPARATIONS OF FOOD FOR INVALIDS, AND FOR 
CHILDREN. 


BY 


MRS. 8. J. HALE. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


In one handsome Volume of 480 pp., in Paper Covers, Price 75 cents ; or the 
same, bound in Cloth, Price $1. 





From the Home Journal. 
“* Mrs. Hale’s New Cookery Book.” If there is a sub- 


| ject upon which American ladies, as a general thing need 
| instruction more than upon any other, it is the urt of 


preparing dishes for the table, which please the palate 
without injuring the digestive ers, or making egre- 
gious demands upon their husband’s exchequer. e 
new work upon cookery, prepared by Mrs. Sarah Josepha 
Hale, and published a few days ago ly Long & Brother, 
aims to supply just such information. Not that it does 
not explam the concoction of the more luxurious and 
expensive viands, Mrs. Hale has’ inquired into the 
cookery of all nations, and unfolds the ts of all 
kitchens, from the er’s to the monarch’s, from the 
mechanic’s to that of the merchant prince. She gives 
directions how to choose, how to preserve, how to cook, 
how to decorate, how to serve up, and how to carve 
every known article of food; and gives the directions 
plainly and intelligently. Her work is a stout, well- 

inted volume, of nearly five hundred pages, illustrated 
y numerous engravings, and containing some thousands 
of recipes. To some of the articles is appended an 
opinion as to the wholesomeness of the viand ; and we 
would suggest as an improvement toa future edition, 
that to a// of them such an opinion should be added, and 
perhaps some plain directions in the preface, which 
might enable every housekeeper to judge for herself as 
to the suitableness of every dish to the human stomach. 


From the Commercial Advertiser, 

This is the latest, and probably the best, popular trea- 
tise on the culinary science. It is printed in one hand- 
some volume of 474 pages, and illustrated by numerous 
wood-cuts, explanatory of the art of carving, and the 
proper methods of dishing either joints or entremets. 

"Distresting our own ability to pronounce u the 
merits of Mrs. Hale’s receipts, we handed the volume to 
a culinary connoisseur whose opinion on such matters is, 
with us, decisive ; and who praises it very highly, say- 
ing that no lady having charge of a household thould 
neglect to a copy of such a usefal work. 

it will acknowledged y all, we presume, that 
whatever may be the rights of woman, it is one of her 
duties fully to understand not only the philosophy but 
the practice of pleasing in all things where the comfort 
and happiness of others™are dependent > her. In 
America, ially, is this department one of the 
—ee the arts, placed more directly in the 
hands of the wives and daughters of the land. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that one of the most gifted of her 
sex, one whose pen, already as distinguished by its use- 
ful teachings as by its charming additions to its litera- 





| ture, always with moral aim and imposing effect, here 


employs itself in the endeavor to induce order, comfort 
and happiness in every household. 


From th: Tribune. 

Tue Lapies’ New Boox or Cookery. By Sarah 
Josepha Hale. (12mo. pp. 434. H Long & Brothers.) 
The distinguished authoress of this gastronomic manual 
has evidently made a profound study of the subject, and 
and here sets forth the fruits of her researches with the 
eloquence of conviction and feeling. She does not 
belong to the class of ascetics who deem a good dinner 
the invention of the evil one, but wisely considers that 
as we are bound to eat, our tables should be provided 
with Christian diet, and not the food of swine. With a 





due sense of her mission as a culinary fessor, she 
remarks ‘that cookery is an art mer st Aa woman's 
department of knowledge, whose importance can hardly 
be over estimated, because it acts directly on human 
health, comfort, and ha iness. The table, if wisely 
ordered, with economy, skill, and taste, is the central 
attraction of home ; the lady who presides there with 
kindness, carefulness, and dignity, receives homage from 
the master of the house, when he places at her dispos:! 
the wealth for which he toils.” Every mistress of a 
family will be happy to sit at the feet of so accomplished 
an instructress, and listen to her lucid exposition of the 
mysteries of the cuisine. Nor is this volume merely a 
treatise on cookery. It also sets forth the true relation 
of food to health, disserts on the philosophy of the sub- 
ject, and gives excellent directions in to prepanng 
food for children and for the sick. In short nothing is 
wanting to make this volume a standard for the dietetic 
management of an American household, and every new- 
married couple who make it a part of their fittin t, 
will have an additional guarantee for domestic meme, Tag 


From the Saturday Courier. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Hale finds time, we perceive, from her 
purely literary pursuits, to “ dress up” the rules, receipts 
and instructions which should govern all * well regulated 
families,” and throughout every department. Her New 
Book of Cookery, just issued by H. Long & Brother, 
New York, not only gives the result of her own valuable 
experience, but also a complete system of domestic eco- 
nomy, drawn from every reliable quarter. It is pro- 

ec by petent authority the best book of cookery 





A valuable book for housekeepers is The Ladies’ New 
Book of yates 2 Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, a handsome 
12mo, just pub! Long & Brother, of this city. It 
is probably the best and most comprehensive American 
work of the kind, furnishing direction for the preparation 
of such an abundant variety of dishes as must satisfy the 
demands of the most omniverous appetite. 


From the Charleston Courier. 

This work, we learn, has been prepared and written 
by Mrs. S. J. Hale. with great care ; and besides giving 
the various rules, receipts and instructions from the best 
European au contains the result of her own 
ms ga together with that of many American ma- 
rons. 





From the Rochester Daily Union. 

Tue Lapies’ New Book or CookeRyY—A PracricaL 
System FoR PRivaTE FaMILies 1n Town anv Coun- 
TRY.—The able and talented authore’s, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Hale, has absented herself for a brief seasun from the 
higher walks of literaturey and descended to the kitchen, 
and not unprofitably, as we may well conclude, for she 
does everything well that she undertakes. She has 
withal furnished to her sex an excellent example. She 


_ has shown that high attainments in literature, a high 


rank with the gi females in our country, are not 
incompatible with the humbler duties of life that con- 
cern our domestic economy and comforts. If she has 
made herself as familiar with domestic duties, as this 
work of hers would prove, who of our country-women 
should regard them as degrading or “ ungenteel.” 016 

















TICKNOR, .REED. & FIELDS, 
HAVE IN PRESS, and will publish THIS AUTUMN, 
the fellowing BOOKS: 


Village Life in Egypt. 
By the Author of “ Adventures in the Lybian Desert.” 
a oak the Potter. 
By Henry a’ 


hse oa ve in an 


2 vols., with fine portrait. 


DeQuincey’s Writin 1a a arrative 
and Critical 
In Two Voto = 
Spain ; 


Her Institutions, Politics, and Public Men. By §%. T. 
Wa tuts, author of “ Glimpses of Spain.’ 


Ruth, 


A new novel, by the Author of “ Mary Barton.” 


Charles Mackay’s Poems. 
Edited by himself. 


English Tales and Sketches. 
By Mrs. CrosLanb. 
The 
Poetical Works of Henry Alford. 
Edited by himself. 
Pilgrimages to English Shrines. 
By Mrs 8S. C. Haun. 
The Boy Hunters. 
By Capt. Mayne Rep. 
A New Volume of Poems. 
By Jorn G. Wuirtier. 
A New Volume by Mrs. Emily C. 
Judson (Fanny Forrester). 
Adventures in Fairy Land, 


A Book for Children. 


Labor and Love. 


A TALE OF ENGLISH LIFE. 


Matins and Vespers. 


New Edition, with Dr. Bowring’s last Revisions and 
Additions. 


Visiting my Relations, and its 
Results. 


ol6 eowtf 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS. 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 


No. 91 Jonn street, New York. 
Where a large Stock of these well known Pens, suitable 


ror every description of writing, may always be found.and 
which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 








MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 
Practices of certain Pretended Manufacturers of 
Steel Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Designating Num- 
bers, as n1s Pens, seck to impose on buyers! 


OBSERVE! 
ll Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of on the reverse side, 
None others are genu and ft the Public is eaviced’ 
- From of iis Labels a AE w ther “Parties 
pe a o 
of his acd), Tw y. 


ference to his 
ay him, though pee pe 














NOW READY, 


COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY, 


OR 
RESEMBLANOES BETWEEN MEN AND ANIMALS. 
BY JAMES W. REDFIELD. 


With 330 Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth. Price $2 00, 


ALSO, 
ANCIENT EGYPT 
UNDER THE PHARAOHS. 
By JOHN KENRICK. 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, $2 50. 


pen Publishede 

1.—PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. By Arsene 
Houssaye, Author of “ Men and vores "4 Ge 18th Cen- 
de ” ith Portraits of Voltaire and M 
Two volumes, 12mo., cloth, $2 50. 
IlL—MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. By Arsene Houssaye; with beautifully engrav- 
ed Portraits Of Louis XV. and Mad. de Pompadour. In 
2 vols. 12mo. on extra superfine paper ; pp. 450 each, cloth. 
Price $2 50. 
11l.—HAGAR ; A Story of To-Day. By Auice Carey, 
author of * Clovernook,” “ Lyra,” &c. 1 vol. 12mo., $1 00. 
IV. mat MASTER-BUILDER; or, Life at a Trade- 
By Day K author of “Summerfield; or, Life 
on own ne vol. 12mo., cloth, $1. 

V.—MEN OF THE TIME IN 1852; or, Sketches of 
Living Notables. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. $1 50. 
VI—THE KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
and Scotland. By Heury W. Herbert, Author —_ the 
“Cavaliers of England,” &c. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 25 
VIL—THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND; or, The 
Times of the Revolutions of 1642 and 1688. By Henry W 
Herbert. Ini vol. 12mo. Price $1 25. 


VIIL—TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
lvol.12mo. From the 2d London edition. Price 75 cts. 
IX—POEMS OF WINTHROP MACKWORTH 
Praed. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 
X.—THE POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ-GREENE 
Halleck. Only complete Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1. 
XL—LYRA AND OTHER POEMS. By Alice Carey. 
l vol. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 


XII, ges te de eg AND KINDRED DISEASES; Le 


lan adapted to the common reader. By W. 
Hall, MD. Te 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. + 


tiny A PILGRIMAGE. By Caroline Chese- 
bro, author of “ Land by Daylight,” &e., &c. In 
1 vol. 12mo0. Price $1. 

XIV.—TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY. 
By Theresa Pulszky; with a Portrait of the Author. In 
1yol. 12mo. Price $1 25. 

XV.—LECTURES AND —— By Henry 
James. Ini vol,i2mo. Price$l 

XVI.—_CHARACTERS INTHE ouerwaa east oye ow d 
Phases of Character at the Present a By Re 
Chapin. In1 vol. 16mo. Price 50 cents. 

XVIL—THE LAYS i THE “scorrisn CAVA- 
LIERS. By Wm. E. Aytoun, Editor of Blackwood’s 
M c., &c. Int vol. 12mo. Price $1. 
XVIIL—THE } atoge OOK Ba 7 Edited by Bon 
Gaultier. 1 vol. 1 

XIX. T ARRATIVES. OF ¥ SORCERY AND MAGIC. 
Het oe most Authentic Sources. By Thomas Daag 

F.S.A., &c., &e. is 1 vol. 12mo. "Price $1 25 

MAL —CLOVERNOOK ; or, Recollections ot our "Home 
= bn — By Alice Carey, In 1 vol. 12mo ; 4th edition. 

XXL—DREAM LAND BY DAYLIGHT: a Panorama 

of Romance. o Be Gereine ¢ Chesebro. In 1 vol. 12mo. 
Second edition. Price 

XXII. oa NDIES OF THE COVENANT. Memoirs of 

shed Scottish Females, embracing the period of 
the Covenant eS eae an By Rev. James Anderson. 
In 1 vol. 1 Price $1 25. 

XXL EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Acheta 
Domestica: Insects of Spring, Summer, and Autumn. 
3 vols. 8vo.; beautifully [lustrated. Pric te $6. 

ans: a SAME we -farsaeanaged colored after 


is. 8vo. Price 
NE XV.—CHAPMAN'S * MERICAN DRAWING- 
lished, for each 50 cents. 
WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE, 
ng Xvii. —THE NIGHT SIDE OF BAFURBs or, oe 
and Ghost Seers. By Catharine Cro Price $1 25. 
XXVIIL—THE HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE 
Peninsula. By 


. F. P. Na 
XXIX. —GRISCOM ON “WV ENTILATION—the Uses 
and Abuses of Air. $1. 





de Parabére. 


In Press. 
MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 
Translated by W. Robson. In 3 vols. 12mo., with m — 
ee ee "Ss REGAL ROME. In one volume | 


Price 

DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION OF THE VAL- 
LEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. With the original narra- 
tives of Marquette, Allouez, Membré By be 7 
Anastase Douay. — map and MS. ohn 
Shea. In one vol. 

THE CHEVALIERS OF PEARCE, — the Crusa- 
ders to the Marechals IV. W.H 
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GREAT SALE 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


BARTLETT & WELFORD'S 


STOCK OF 


ANCIENT AND _MODERN BOOKS. 


MESSRS. BANGS, BROTHER & CO 


Beg to announce that they will offer for sale at 5 hele 
AUCTION ROOMS, 13 Park Row, on 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 267, 


and following days, one of the most splendid and valua- 

pat gollvctians of Books ever submitted to the ublic, 

Lt y e entire stock of the firm of BARTLETT & 

(so_well known as importers and dealers in 

wre tn and valuable books), removed in May last 

from the store No.7 Astor House, occupied by them and 
Mr. C. Welford for the last twelve years. 

The collection, which has been many years in forming, 
contains a choice and unrivalled assortment of the best 
and most valuable Books, both ancient and modern edi- 
tions, in every department of literature, all (with scarcely 
an exception) well bound and in fine condition. Bartlett 
& Welford were famous for paying particular attention to 
the department of 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES, HISTORY, EARLY 
VOYAGES, &c., 

and their stock is particularly rich in works of this charac- 
ter, offering an unrivalled be hry to collectors. An- 
other department, to which their attention was given, is 
that of 

EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE, BELLES LET- 

TRES, THE DRAMA, &c., 
and in this branch an eneneding’y choice collection will 
be fuund. The stock of 
RICHLY BOUND BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS, 

and the best Library Editions of Standard Authors, in fine 
London binding, is especially recommended to the atten- 


tion of purchasers, as it comprises much that has never 
before been offered at auction. 


The above are some of the leading divisions of the stock 
which also coutains choice works in Theology, Oriental 
Literature and Philology, Science, &c., and the usual varie- 
ty of new and fresh stock and modern publications, in 
small quantities, suited to a first class retail store. 

Catalogues will be ready one month previous to the 
sale. and may be had on application to the Auctioneers, or 
to Mr. C. B. Norton, Irving Bookstore, Chambers eet, 
who will attend to pnb n. Met at the sale. a28 tf 


NEW BOOxXS 
PUBLISHED BY A. & BARNES & CO., 
No. 51 Joun srreer, New York. 
Stray Meditations; or, Voices of the Heart, 


in Joy and Sorrow. By Rev. J. P. Thompson, Pastor 
of Broadway Tabernacle. Price $1. 


Bartlett's Natural Philosophy, Vol. II.: Em- 


bracing Acoustics and Optics. Brice $ $2. 








PROF. BOYD'S COMMENTARIES 
on Milton, Young, Thomson, and Cowper. 


Milton's s Paradise Lost, with Boyd’s Notes, 

Y — s Night Thoughts, with Boyd’s Notes, 
1 25. 

Thomson’ s Seasons, with Boyd’s Notes. 


$1 
Covpes at Task, with Boyd’s Notes, in press. 


The above works em be text Rooke overs Semi- 
nary an emy—and alsoa Library > 
trict school and famil sid aaa 
The same works wili soon be published in an octavo 
form on fine paper with illustrations. 
The Oriole. A little Musie Book for Sab- 
bath Schools. By H. E. Matthews and J. Zundle. 


Price 20 cents. " 
ihe Iustrated Primer in the French and 
nglish Langu’ Price 25 cents. 
The e filustrated P Primer in the Spanish and 
English Lan 8. Price 25cents. 
The Illustrated Primer in the French, 
Spanish, and English Languages. Price 38 cents. 
The Sehool Primer; designed to accompany 


Parker's School Readers. Price 12 cents. 





TCH AND FLEMISH. PAINT: 
HISTORY = DUTCH ee MISH PAINT- 
° Arsene Houssaye. 1 vo o. 
LHe F OREST. By J. V, Huntingdon, author of 
Lady Alice,” Al 
wks é -AF—A 


loth, $1 00. 
mor | TE ‘SPEECH “ADDRESSES, &c. OF THOMAS 


CIS MEA with an Historical Introduction. 





fi5 tf HENRY 7 AGENT. 


jy | Dy S. REDFIELD, CLINTON HALL. 





ke. 1 vol. cloth. $125 
RESH BUNDLE. “B: By Lewis | 


Introductory Lessons in Reading and Elocu- 
tion, By R. G. Parker and J, C. Zachos. 1 vol. 12mo 
Price 40 cents. 

IN PRESS, 


Stagg’s Poems. 1 vol, 12mo. 


A Book 
of Penge by isa. &..5. 6. a 


hittlesey. 
Price $1 50 


Price $1 25. 
| Heart Drops from Memor ry s Urn. 


Dee wae 





ae 
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8,000 COPIES PRINTED OF FIRST EDITION! 
FIVE THOUSAND COPIES ORDERED IN ADVANCE OF ITS PUBLICATION! ! 


—— ee OOOO 


THE CABIN AND PARLOR; 


SLAVES AND MASTERS. 


BY J. THORNTON RANDOLPH. 
FULL OF BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 











T. B. PETERSON, Nos. 97 and 98 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, has just published a finely Illustrated Book, of 336 pages, with the above title ; and would earnest|Y 
and most sincerely recommend the wholesome lesson it will teach to the sober and thoughtful consideration of every lover of his country, his whole country, in this broad 
lorious Republic, 
“ie CaBIN the Partor” is a book for the whole country, and not for one section only. It is intended to allay, not pewter ome It is free from all bias of 
party. Every person who values the Constitution, framed by Washington and his co-patriots, or loves “ truth for truth’s sake, . 
author is a gentleman who has travelled both North and South, so that his descriptions are both faithful and accurate ; ea gy ea every incident described in the 
ever, has a book so interesting 


ity. 
It is high time, now, the Publisher would respectfully to the P: of the United States, that a Book should issue, having for its aim a crethfal and interesting 
picture of the PEOPLE AS THEY ARE—of the Northern Lord and his Vassals—of the Southern Master and his Slaves—and of the duties of the North as well as the 


This is a book for the “ WHOLE COUNTRY,” knowing “no Worth, no South, no East,no West.” A Book of absorbing interest in its story, and of usefulness i 
apy ees facts! As such, the Publisher offers it with unshaken confidence to his friends and customers, as the best, the very best Book of the day. amd 
It 


. olph that there were 

ross exaggerations of fact, in what otherwise promised to be a very good story. The production, now presented to T.B.P 

roee | et a conference and arrangement, made for its s publication at that time, between Author and Pu r vending pattie by STERSON, is the 
Price for the complete work, aly a cover, beautifully illustrated, Furry ¢ 

bound in muslin, alt is publis ‘ior One Dotiar. 


READ THE FOLLOWING NOTICES OF :THE PRESS IN RELATION TO IT. 





From the Saturday Courier of October 9th, 1852. dent that in all eee end oti gee = = he treats. It is 

* * The Cabin and Parlor” is out at last, and well does it repay the strong in- pegs woe: flange om fos presents the subject very in the United States 
terest that has been awakened. It abounds with thrilling incidents. which, cater. as viewed by a bold and naa free from passion or prejudice, and 
tunately for boasting philanthropists, possess too much sober reality. Of this we of ng the whole matter, and testing it by —_~ of experience and 
here are the best judaes, because many of the scenes that arouse our indignation or ph y. This work, we are satisfied, will meet with a and general circu- 
extort the sympathetic tear, are drawn from realities in our midst. Simple, equal ; and from the faithful picture of the whole su of the social relations in 


justice demands that those who have devoured the exciting production of Mrs. Stowe, | the Southern States, be productive of much good. We have had enough of sec- 
should see the affecting pictures on the other side, drawn by as eloquent a writer, | tional based on one-sided views of this social question, and we hail this 
and one far more just. The “Cabin and Parlor” shows us the slave and master as | “ational work with unfeigned pleasure. This work is well gotten up, and beauti- 
they truly are; and it exhibits, too, the equel tear fact that slay: , in tes fully embellished with illustrations from original designs by Stephens. 

most debasing form, and with its most bitter, u fruits, is confined neit to ‘ . 

color nor locality ; but that its worst phases are exhibited where the boast of free- y  etapatlng Lag stp Direpageh, of of ru: 10tA, 1852. 

dom is the greatest. There is no doubt of the brilliant career which this book is The Cabin Parlor ; or, we co the —t. = saya». No. 98 Chestnut 
destined to run, or of the wholesome influence that it must exert, and we congratu- | Street, has just published tab WwW 8 promnes on of an author who is 
late its author on having so materialiy damaged, if he has not demolished, the spe- in pag acquainted with subject _— oe writes. The book is not, 
cious fairy structure so gaudily reared upon no better foundation than “ Uncle Tum’s @ Mrs. Stowe's Sction, a richly ereer Po oat cfeir, dedi. 
, 





Cabin.” as a saint and ty ery 4 ademon. me peg are dedi- 
? : ; cated to a biased unfair representatinn. constitutional in i 

From the Philadelphia Evening Argus of October 9th, 1852. tone, and while it freely paints the evils of slavery, it ain fry shows the difculties 

“Tax Canin ano Partor.”—This long expected work has just been issued vy which surround the planter. The bovk will make a d sensation in the lite- 


T. B, Peterson, No. 98 Chestnut street, and frum a hasty pesusal of it, we are rary world. It is chaste, amusing, and at times thriliing. 





PHILADELPHIA, Ocroser 9ru, 1852. 

Dear Ste :—In reply to your favor just received, I would state that my new Book, “ THE CABIN AND PARLOR; or, Staves anv Masters,” etc., as below described, is 
book “no 

pular and obtain as wide a circulation as “ Uncle Tom’s 

f published complete in one large duodecimo volume of 336 pages, with large, full-page, magnificent Illustrations, executed in the finest style of the art, from original 


is Fifty Cents a copy only ; or a finer edition, printed on 
Our uniform prices for the work will be as follows, for Cush :— 


OF THE CHEAP EDITION IN PAPER COVERS. 


For Single Copies, each, ° . ° ° ° . - . . 50 

For One Hundred Copies, é é ° J * ° ‘ . . . $37 50 

For Five Hundred Copies, Thirty-three Cents each,or . . ° . . ° $165 00 
OF THE FINE EDITION, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, GILT. 

For Single Copies, each, . . . . . . . . * . $1 00 

For Twelve Copies, . . + . e . . . . . . 8 oo 

For One Hundred Copies, e ° ° e ° . . . . ° 60 00 


GH Funds can be sent by mai at our risk, provided they are mailed in presence of a Post Master, either in Bank Notes, or by drafts on New York or Philadelphia. 
Published and for ote by 
T. B. PETERSON, 97 and 98 Cuestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 

To whom all orders must come addressed. 


Orders from Booksellers, News Agents, and all others, will be thankfully recei and will please send in their orders at once, and will be filled with 
pietipuaees and despatch. Orders for the above work will be supplied in the relation they are Aue. Fwy = 


WAN TE D—Canvassers, to engage in the sale of this Work in every county in the United States. 


